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“UNCLE REMUS” AND SOME EUROPEAN 
POPULAR TALES, &c. 
(Continued from p. 264.) 
IV. 

Few tales are more widely diffused than that of 
the hunter and the ungrateful serpent, which seems 
to have become popular in Europe through the ver- 
sion in the ‘ Disciplina Clericalis’ of Petrus Alfonsus, 
a Spanish Jew, who was baptized in sy! wel 1106. 
This is how it goes in M. Legrand’s ‘ eil de 
hes Populaires Grecs,’ published at Paris, 1881 

0, xxi.):— 

A bunter once passed by a quarry and found a 
serpent under a stone. The reptile called the 
hunter to his aid, but the hunter said to him: “I 
will not extricate you, for you will eat me.” The 
serpent replied: “Deliver me; I will not eat you.” 
But when the hunter had drawn away the stone 
from above him the serpent sought to eat him. The 
hunter said to him: “ What are you about? Did 

not promise that you would not touch me?” 
serpent said to him: “Ha will not keep 


to that bargain.” ‘‘ But,” said the hunter to him, 
“if you are not right in eating me, will you not 
eat me?” “No,” replied the serpent. “Come, 
then,” said the hunter, “let us make it the subject 
of —— to three different persons.” 

hey went into a thicket, where found a 


They questioned 


greyhound. him, he said: 


“T was once with a master, and I caught 

and when I brought them to his house he 

not find meat good enough for me to eat. But now, 
when I cannot catch even tortoises, because I am 
old, he wishes to kill me. This is why I condemn 
thee to be eaten by the serpent, for whoever does 
good gets only evil in return.” ‘‘Do you hear?” 
said the serpent. “We have got a good judge.” 

They went further, and found a horse. They 
questioned him, and he also replied that the ser- 
pent would be right in eating the hunter: “ For,” 
said he, “I had a master who gave me food so long 
as I could do my journey; but, now that I cannot, 
he wishes to kill me.” And the serpent said: “We 
have had two judges.” 

They went further, and found a fox, to whom the 
bunter said : “Dear Reynard, you must come to 
my aid. Listen. I was passing a quarry, and 
under a great stone I found this serpent, almost 
dead. He asked me to help him, I took him out, 
and now he wants to eat me.” The fox replied : 
‘Must I be the judge? Let us go to the quarry and 
see how you found the serpent.” They went there, 
and placed the stone upon the serpent, and the 
fox asked him : “Is that how you were?” “ Yes,” 
said the serpent. “‘Ah, well, just stay there always,” 
quoth the fox. 

Our old friend ‘Uncle Remus” has a 
amusing version of this world-wide story, wi 
Brother Wolf in of the serpent. A large 
stone had fallen on the wolf, and he calls out for 
help. Brother Rabbit comes up and removes the 
stone, and the story proceeds as follows :— 

Hit tu’n out dat Brer Wolf aint hurted much, en w’en 
he fine dis out, he tuk 'n tuk a notion dat ef he w’ gwine 
get he revengeance out ’n Brer Rabbit,* right den wuz 
de time, en no sooner does dat come ’cross he min’ dan 
he tuk’n grab Brer Rabbit by de nap er de neck en de 
small er de back. Brer Rabbit he kick en squeal, but 
*taint do no manner er good, kase de mo’ w’at he kick de 
mo’ tighter Brer Wolf clamp ‘im, w’ich he squoze ’im so 
hard dat Brer Rabbit wuz feard he ‘uz gwine ter cut off 
de breff. Brer Rabbit, he ‘low: “ Well, den, Brer Wulf, 
is dish yer de way you thanks folk fer savin’ yo’ life?” 
Brer Wolf he grin big, en den he up en ‘low: “I'll thank 
you, Brer Rabbit, en den I'll make fresh meat out’n 

u.” Brer Rabbit ‘low, he did: “Ef you talk dat way, 

rer Wolf, I never is ter do yer 'n’er good tu’n w’iles i 
live.” Brer Wolf he grin some mo’ en ‘low; ‘“‘ Dat you 
won’t, Brer Rabbit, dat you won't! You won’t do me no 
good tu’n tell you er done dead.”” Brer Rabbit he sorter 
study ter hisse’f, he did, en den he ‘low: “‘ Whar I come 
fum, Brer Wolf, hit’s agin’ de law fer folks fer to kill 
dem w’at done em a good tu’n, en I speck hit ’s de law 
right roun’ yer.” Brer Wolf say he aint so mighty sho’ 
*bout dat. Brer Rabbit say he willin’ fer ter lef’ de 
whole case wid Brer Tarrypin, en Brer Wolf say he 
*gree’ble. Wid dat, dey put out, dey did, en make der 
way ter whar old Brer Tarrypin stay, en w’en dey git 
dar, Brer Wolf he tuk ’n tell he side; en den Brer Rabbit 
he tuk’n tell he side. Ole Brer Tarrypin put on he 
specks en cle’r up he th’oat, en den he ‘low: “ Dey’sa 


* According to a previous tale, the rabbit had 
the wolf a scurvy trick, 3 played 
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mighty er mixiness in dish yer ‘spute, en ‘fo’ I kin 
take any sides you 'l] batter kyar me fer ter see de place 
wharboute Brer Wolf wuz w’en Brer Rabbit foun’ 
sezee. Sho nuff, dey tuk'n kyar'd ole Brer T in 
down de big road twe any come ter de big gully, en den 
dey tuk "im whar Brer Wolf got kotch und’ de big rock. 
Ole Brer Tarrypin he walk roun’, he did, en poke at de 
wid de en’ er he cane. Bimeby he shuk he bead, he 
en "low: “I bates might’ly fer ter put you all gents 
ter so much trouble, yet dey aint no two ways; I'll 
hatter see des how Brer Wolf wuz cotch, en des how de 
rock wuz layin’ ‘pun top un ‘im,” sezee. “De older 
folks gits, de mo’ trouble dey is,” sezee, “ en I aint nyin’ 
but I’m a-ripenin’ mo’ samer dan a ‘simmon w’at’s bin 
struckin wid de fros’,” sezee. Den Brer Wolf he tuk 'n 
lay down whar he wuz w’en Brer Rabbit foun’ ‘im, en de 
thers up ’n roll de rock ‘pun top un ‘im, 
y roll rock ‘pun him, en dar he wuz. Brer 
‘im. he sot down, he did,en make marks in de 
san’ wid he cane, lak he studyin’ "bout sump’n ‘n’er. 
Bimeby, Brer Wolf he open up: “Ow, Brer 
dish yer rock gettin’ mighty heavy ! ” Brer Tarrypin he 
mark in de san’, en study, en study. Brer Wolf holler: 
“* Ow, Brer pin, dish yer rock mashin’ de breff out 
‘n me,” Brer Tarrypin he r’ar back, he did, and ‘low, 
sezee : “ Brer Rabbit, you wuz in de wrong. You aint 
had no business fer ter come bodderin’ "long er Brer Wolf 
wren he aint bodderin’ "long er you. He ‘uz ‘ten’in’ ter 
he own business, en you oughter bin ‘ten’in’ ter yone.” 
Dis make Brer Rabbit look ‘shame’ er hisse’f, but Brer 
in talk right erlong: ‘“‘W’en you wuz gwine down 
dish yer road dis mawnin’, you sholly mus’ bin a-gwine 
som’ers. Ef i wuz gwine som’ers, you better be gwine 
on. Brer Wolf he wa’n’t gwine nowhars den, en he aint 
gwine nowhars now. You foun’ ’im und’ dat ar rock, en 
und’ dat ar rock you lef’ ’im.”” ‘‘ En, bless gracious! "’ 
exclaimed Uncle Remus, “dem ar creeturs rached off 
fum dar en lef’ ole Brer Wolf und’ dat ar rock !’’* 
Referring readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to my ‘ Popular 
Tales and Fictions,’ vol. i. p. 262 ff., where a num- 
ber of other versions and variants are adduced, I 
shall here add one current among the Indians of 
Brazil. An opossum in a forest one day hears a 
sad groaning, and discovers a jaguar in a ditch. 
“T was born in this hole,” says the jaguar; “I 
have grown big, and can’t get out. Help me to 
take away the stone which shuts its mouth.” The 
opossum does so, and then asks what reward he is 
to get for his help. The jaguar replies that he will 
eat the opossum, and seizes him. The opossum in- 
duces him to refer the case to a man, “ who knows 
everything,” and who dwells hard by. The man is 
not sure, but says the jaguar must return to 
his former position, so that he can decide the 
affair, When the man has covered the jaguar with 
the stone, “ Now you will know,” says he, “ that 
good ought to be paid with good.”+ 
All numerous versions of this wid 
fable resemble each other so closely in the chief 
details—as current in Norway and other parts of 


* ‘Nights with Uncle Remus,’ by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. ‘ Brer Wolf gets into Trouble, 

+ “Contes Indiens du Bresil. Recueillis par M. le 
Général Couto de Magalhaes, et traduits par Emile 
Allain,” Rio de Janeiro, 1883, p. 39, 


Europe, in the Panjdb and Kashmir, among 
negroes of the Southern States of America, and a 
Brazilian Indians—that it would be unreasonable 
to say that — not a common origin, how- 
ever it became di coed among 
A. Croustox, 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


A LADY’S JOURNAL OF 1774, 


through England, and Ireland, made by 
an ancestress of mine in 1774. It is me dy a 
curious way, on cards, some of which fit 


together and form a sketch map where the 

and other places are num » and on the rest 

the journal is written, with reference numbers to 

match, But unluckily several of each set of 

cards have long been lost, and the whole vied 
co 


is, therefore, a . I have, however, 
and arranged w is lek in its due order as fol- 


lows :— 
Journal. 

1. Barnet. Horses, 

2. St, Albans. Chang’d Horses. 

3. Dunstable, Chang’d Horses. 

4, Wooburn, A good Breakfast at the George & cold 
Chick at Leicester [ Hotel]. 

91 [so in error]. Newport Pagnell. Chang’d Horses. 

5. [Map missing.] Chang’d Horses, 

6. [Ditto.] Chang’d Horses, 


7. [ Ditto.) Chang’d Horses & had a Sandwich. 
8. [Ditto.| Chang’d Horses, it rains fast. 
9, [Ditto.] At half past ten arrived here, a dismal 


wet night, tired to death, our Beds & aap very bad, 
the House was undergoing a thorough repair. 

10, Mansfeild. Chang’d Horses & Breakfasted. 

1l. Chesterfeild. Chang’d Horses, The spire of the 
Church very much out of an upright. 

12. Sheffeild. Chang’d Horses, had a Sandwich, a dis 
agreeable Town. 

13, Bank T Chang’d Horses sup’d & slept, the 
House delightfully situated on the top of a Hill, Landlord 
remarkably civil, accomodation excellent, & for five 
dishes Punch & Wine they oS ten Shillin 

14. Wakefeild. After seeing Lady Dalston’s at Heath 
we breakfasted & chang’d Horses here. 

15. Leeds. Chang’d Horses. 

16. Harrow Gate. Dined slep’d & ’d Horses, 

layd at Quadrille with the Doctor’s Lady & Daughter 
i please to note that E. Gray Surgeon lives at the first 
Turnpike House between this place & Rippon. 

17, Rippon. Chang’d Horses & Breakfasted. 

18. Northallerton. Chang’d Horses. 

19, Darlington, Chang’d Horses, had a Sandwich, & 
attended by a 

20. Auckland, *d Horses, I won half a Crown 
about Mr. B...s [sic]. 

21. Durham. Slep’d Breakfasted & chang’d Horses, 
saw the Cathedl. & Pallace were was fine Pine Apples but 


sour, sour. 
22. New Castle. [Journal missing.) 
23, Morpeth. tto. 
24. Ailnwick. [ Ditto. 


25. Belford. tto. 
d Horses, had a Sandwich, best 


26. Berwick. 
Salmon sometimes only s penny pr. pound, from this 


| Possibly the following short journal may be 
worth ‘N. & Q.’s — It is of a | 


k cold 
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we had four of the Rozinantes I ever saw & 
ostillions with their Hair Queued, Thomas as badly 


mounted. 

97. Press. Chang’d Horses, ascended a steep Hill, 
some of the party walk’d up, met a Scotchman on a 
Horse he valued at 50 Gs., he admired somebody & 
paid them a great Compt. 

28. Dunbar. Chang’d Horses, here is the remains of 
a Castle almost coverd with the Sea at Flood Tide. 

29. Haddington. Slep’d & Chang’d Horses, sad ac- 
comodation, we were attended by a Lump of Scotch 


30. Edinburg. [Journal missing.) 
31. (Ditto. ] 
e 


32. Queens Ferry. [Ditto.] 
33. Inverkeithing. Did not stop, Horses to carry us 
h to Glascow. 


34. Kinross. Dined on Trout, it was fair day. 
35. Perth. Slep’d here, the Town appears neat, toler- 


able Beds. 

36-37. Dunkeld. First Stage in the Highlands, we 
orderd dinner while the Gentlemen went to the Duke of 
Athol’s, rains hard. 

88. Taymouth. Saw Lord Braidalbane’s Cascade & 
Hermitage, beautiful, saw Snow on the Top of a Moun- 
tain in July & have a fire. Breakfasted & slep’d at 
the Braidalbane Arms. 

39. Kelend. House kept by English People, good ac- 
comodation, slep'd here. 

40. Tayndrome. Breakfasted here, they are supplied 
with Bread from Stirling which is 30 miles distant, much 
more Snow. 

41. Dalmaly. No provision to be had. 

42. Inverary. Slept & Breakfasted, a merry Evening, 
all but self went to the Duke of Argyle’s, they came to 
‘me in the Duke's barge. 

43. Tarbut. Sup’d & slep’d in the same wretched 
oom, met Sir A. E. 
ee Luss, Breakfasted on Perriwinkles, visited Lady 

at— 
ms. Rossneith. this place, cross’d a little river to get 

re 


46. Dumbarton. Here ends the Highlands, in which 
we have traveld 152 miles English & siep’d 4 nights. 

47, Glascow. Breakfasted Dined & slep'd, an uncom- 
mon Sign here, saw a valuable collection of Pictures 
bo't, Prints done on Silk. 

48. Kilmarnock. Dined, a very dirty Inn. 

49, Ayre. Drivers refused taking us on to P. Patrick 
tho’ directed by their Master at Glascow, & the horses at 
this Inn being engaged we were oblig’d to stay a Night 
& day at this horrid dirty House. Mr. Hunter break- 
fasted with us. Horses from hence. Saw Sr. Thos, 
Wallis here in a Highlander’s dress. 

50. Galvill. Got here at Eleven, slept in the Coach. 
$1. missing.] Slep’d here. 

52. [Ditto.] An amazing steep Hill. 

53-56. ead (Port Patrick.) Dined on boild and 
Toast Beef & a particular sort of fish. We are to pay for 
our passage to Donagadee 1: 11: 6 & 6: 14: 0 for Coach 
Duty. Set sail at 8 at night, some set all night in the 
Coach others slep'd in the Cabbin, the usual passage is 
four hours but we were fourteen before we landed. 

57, Banbridge. (Journal missing. | 


. Dunleer. [ Ditto.) 
. Drogheda.  [ Ditto. 
62. Balrothery. Chang’d Horses, had a Sandwich. 
63. [Map missing.] No accomodation to be had, a 
ffe House & bad Beds. 
64. [Ditto.] Breakfasted, in our way from hence got 


out to look at the ruins of a noble house 300 feet in 
width, place calld Jenkiston, there still remains a range 
of vaults curiously arch’d, a play well re’d [sic]. 

65. Slep'd bere, a tolerable Inn, 

75. (Ditto.] [Oork.] Dined, had my Hair drest like 
a thatch’d house, we are to sail tomorrow a the 
Juno, saild in a small boat to the ship, were all sent 
ashore by the Captain's orders, says he cannot sail to- 
morrow, we slept at the Widow Simkins in the Island 
of Cove, next Morn 20 of us ina Man of War boat set off 
for the Ship, 50 souls aboard, at 11 at night we had a 
violent Storm which continued till 5 the next morning, 
at ten at night we came to anchor in the King’s 

76. Lamplighter’s Hall, [Journal missing. 

77. Bristol. [Ditto.] 

78. Newport. [Ditto.] 

79. Gloucester, (Ditto. ] 

80. Cheltenham. [ Ditto. } 

81. Frogmill. Chang'd Horses. 

82. Burford, Chang’d Horses and a Sandwich, 

83. Witney. Chang’d Horses, 

84. Oxford. Dined & slep’d, a Revd. Gentleman spent 
his Evening with us, took Horses on the next morning. 

. Benson. Chang’d Horses. 

86. Henley, Chang’d Horses & Breakfasted, 

87, 88. aay, left out by mistake. ] 

89. Maidenhead. Chang'd Horses. 

90. Cranford Bridge. Chnang'd Horses, this carried us 
to London, Set out Tuesday Morning at 4 a Clock July 
the 12, 1774, & returnd Friday September the 8th whic’ 
is nine weeks, Traveld in all 1317 Miles without meet- 
ing with any Accident. 

F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


*Trwon or Atuens,’ I. i, 289,— 
No gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return 
All use of quittance. 
Correct, — 
All use and quittance. 
Use is return in the shape of interest, and quittance 
is repayment of a capital sum. That use is em- 
ployed here for interest of money appears by its 
connexion with the equally technical breeds. 
Was this inserted to make interest good ? 
Or is your gold and silver ewes and lambs? 
Shylock, I cannot tell; I make it breed as fast. 
* Merchant of Venice,’ I. iii. 95. 
Still more exactly in ‘Twelfth Night,’ IIT. i. 55. 
The Clown, having received a piece of money from 
Viola :— 
Would not a pair of these have bred, Sir ! 
Viol. Yes, Tee kept together and put to use. 
The metaphor is, of course, the same which made 
réxos Greek for interest of money. 

I may notice that, at leastsixty yearssince, “giving 
toko” was a phrase in use among the vulgar in 
Staffordshire, including schoolboys, for paying out 
an injury with interest, as familiar as the use of 
the Greek word nous for what in southern counties 
is known among like classes as gumption. 
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III. vi. 100.— taphs. To me it seems that one learned and 
May pus better feast never behold, assiduous enough to go to Plutarch for these 
Y ume of mouth-friends! Smoke and lukewarm | taphs must have at once seen that they were incon- 


r 
Is your refection. This is Timon’s last, 
Who, stuck and oes with your flatteries, 
Washes it off, and sprinkles in your faces 
Your reeking villanies. 
The folio prints perfection, of which I cannot make 
sense, while still keeping myself open to conviction 
by any who can succeed better. For with your 
flatteries the folio prints “you with fiatteries,” 
which gives us a counter sense. The emendation 
above is confirmed by parallel employment of 
phrase in Timon’s later speech :— 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of 
men. .. 
That numberless upon me stuck as leaves 
Do on the oak, &c, 
IV. ii. 33.— 
Who would be so mocked with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendship, 
To have his pomp and all what state com 
But only painted like his varnished friende. 
So printed, without protesting obelus or italics, by 
the Globe editors. etre for once is recoverable, 
ps smd with coherent expression, by printing 
us :— 
Who would be mocked with glory, or so live 
But in a dream of friendship, as to have 
His pomp and all whate’er state comprebends, 
But only painted like his varnished friends? 

When a truly critical recension of ‘Timon of 
Athens’ shall be published, it will be hard to say 
whether happy restitutions of correct text or of 
metrical arrangement will be most numerous. 

W. Warkiss Lioyrp. 


*Trwow or Atuens,’ V. iv. 3, 4; V. v. 70-4 (7™ 
8. x. 83).—A soldier sent by Alcibiades for some 
ae of his own, and oe a full description of 

on’s retreat, by this description finds his cave, 
and, like a well-trained soldier, does not uncere- 
moniously enter it, but cries, “ Who’s here?” 
then, after a pause, “Speak, ho!” and, after wait- 
ing, speaks to himself, saying, “ No answer!” and 
looks more about him. In doing this his eye 
catches sight not of an epitaph, but of a directing 
inscription, fastened, probably, with wax at one 
side of the entrance, “ Timon is dead...... @ map.” 
Informed of Timon’s death, he then looks around, 
and sees a tomb on the very hem of the sea—a 
place be would naturally not look at, except 
glancingly or thoughtlessly as he searched for a 
particular person and for a particular cave. Going 
down to the tomb, he sees that Timon has in- 
scribed on it somewhat in characters as unknown 
to him, a Greek who knew only how to read and 
write his own language, as would a Greek or Latin 
inscription to a similarly instructed Englishman. 
This he therefore takes in wax, knowing that his 
commander is an unusually learned man. 

Now comes the question of the inconsistent epi- 


sistent. Moreover, Plutarch distinctly states that 
the second was made by Callimachus after Timon’s 
death—that is, years afterwards. Hence no 
plier of what Shakespeare had left unfinished woh 
have dared to insert inconsistencies obvious to the 
veriest groundling or gallery carter. Hence, too, 
I claim them for Shakespeare, and say that none 
but the depicter of Timon would have dared, or 
would have had the judgment, to introduce such 
inconsistencies. And why the judgment? Simply 
because, as I conceive Timon, he was not what the 
generality would call mad, but had in reality, 
after the shock of his discovery of the base 
ingratitude of his seeming friends, more than a bee 
in his bonnet, and what we may designate as 
mind unhinged. His whole career, moreover, shows 
us that, whether before or after this shock, vanity 
was rampant within him, and would always find 
an outlet. Only thus can I account for his words 
and after conduct, more especially as regards his 
new-found gold. On these considerations we under- 
stand how he was led to inscribe—always, be it 
remembered, in characters unknown to the multi- 
tude—his first epitaph ; and then, while slowly 
engraving this, and with an increased fury thinking 
of his wrongs, the second epitaph may be supposed 
to be concocted, where, giving his name, he would 
show forth to the thoughtful few the base ingrati- 
tude and cozenage of the Athenian citizens, from 
their senators down to their needy poetasters and 
daubers. 

Shakespeare, I conceive, was the more led to do 
as he did—he knowing that both epitaphs were not 
really written by Timon—that he might emphasize 
to his audiences his conception of Timon, namely, 
that he had, like his Hamlet, »~1 from similar 
causes, 8 mind diseased. 

‘Timon’ is variously dated between 1601 and 
1609. I see no reason why it should have been 
left unfinished more than any other of his plays, 
nor can I see a sign of another hand in it. 

Br. Nicworsoy. 


Use or Proyovuns (7™ S. ix. 
323).—* Casca, you are the first that rears your 
hand.” I do not suppose that this can be held 
to be strictly grammatical; but as everybody 
must admit its perfect intelligibility, I think it is 
one of the cases in which we may say, “ Grammar 
gohang!” If it had run, “ You are the first to 
rear your hand,” or “to rear the hand,” or “that 
rears the hand,” it would have corresponded with 
book rule. The sentence is elliptical, and if you 
fill it in, “ You are the first man that rears your 
hand,” it is nonsense, for no man rears your band, 
but Ais hand. I cannot, therefore, think, with Dr. 
Nicuotsow, that it demands the your. intelli- 


gibility may condone the use, that is all. 
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The citation from ‘Timon of Athens’ is rightly 
; by the Doctor, and Cowden Clarke’s 
edition prints it thus :— 

Hail to thee, worthy Timon ;—and to all 

That of his bounties taste !— 
The dashes here interposed show the interrupted 
action in salutation of the company. 

In that gross passage from the ‘ Winter's Tale’ 
it is Leontes, and not Antigonus, that speaks ; but 
as to the use of the pronouns she and thee, the ex- 

ion given is unexceptionable. 

The extract from ‘ Cymbeline,’ with its thou, thee, 
her, seems to me indefensible, and not only so, 
but not worth defending. It would be condemned 
justly in any author but Shakspere, and as he ex- 
tracts no beauty out of it, I see no reason why it 
should not be blamed in him, not on the score of 
grammar, but of intelligibility. CO. A. Warp. 

‘Kine Lear,’ V. iii, 28 (7" §. x. 83).—The 
quartos read, and manifestly wrongly, “loved 
or hated.” In vol. x. of the 1821 edition Malone 
(p. 281) thinks that Kent meant Lear and himself, 
or Lear only. On the same page Monk Mason 
supposes, — 


“If Fortune to display the plenitude of her —— P 
ighly 


should brag of two persons, one of whom she had 
elevated, and the other she had wofully depressed, we 
now behold the latter. The quarto reads [as given 
above], which seems to confirm this explanation ; but 
either reading will express the same sense.” 

This explanation stands self-convicted, for there 
is nothing in the folio passage about one being ele- 
vated and the other depressed. And, without 
going into other proofs of this, I would explain the 
passage thus: Kent, that he may speak the more 
emphatically, does not say that his king was pre- 
eminently the one whom Fortune had loved and 
hated, that being too ordinary and too palpable an 
exaggeration, but,— 

“If Fortune, in the history of the world, pre-eminently 
loved and then hated two persons, here in the miserable 
example of my king we have one of them.” 

At first sight it is doubtless difficult not to sup- 
pose that the second person is Kent himself. But 
while willing to leave this to be judged of by each 
reader, I would say that in my opinion Shake- 
speare intended to portray Kent as too modest— 
too loyally reverent to his old king—to allow of 
his associating himself with him, and with refer- 
ence to this view we must remember that in Shake- 
speare’s day the differences between a noble and a 

were more and more 
thought of than now. tly, I would add that 
view now set forth seems to me to have been 
Malone’s second thought, and that he was guided 
the same view of Kent’s character to say, “or 
only.” Br. 


Tae First Brass Soar Works 1x Enc- 
LaND.—Bristol can claim, as I believe, the credit 


for the introduction of the above two distinct in- 
dustries, As to brass it is stated thus in the ‘Bristol 
~ (Bristol, J. Mathews, 29, Bath Street), 1825, 

“Brass Works :—At Baptist Mills, on the river Froom, 
but a little way from the Eastern suburb of Bristol, is 
the first place in which Brass was made in land, 
The original workmen were brought over from H d,”” 
The remainder of the paragraph gives the names 
and addresses of the then existing firms. Besides 
Baptist Mills, brass or spelter works, or both, were 
established (including wire works) at Keynsham, in 
Somerset, and Warmley, in Gloucestershire ; also at 
Crew’s Hole, St. George’s, in the latter county. In 
the late Rev. H. T. Ellacombe’s ‘ History of Bit- 
ton’ (Exeter, Wm. Pollard, 1881, part ii.) is given 
an account of the formerly existing works and 
manufactories (logwood, copper, spelter, pins, bone 
works, &c.), besides paper manufacturing and coal 
mining at Kingswood and its vicinity. Kings- 
wood, of course, is now ecclesiastically distinct, 
but civilly still remains in the old parish of St. 
Mary, Bitton. 

Bristol can also claim to have introduced soap 
manufacture into England. Cf. ‘Bristol Guide,” 
. 95. Writing in 1825, the author of that hand- 
book, Mr. Mathews, says :— 

“ Postlethwaite, in his ‘ Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce,’ informs us‘ that the first manufacture of soap in 
England was in Bristol. In 1523 it supplied London with 
the best grey speckled soap, and with white soap.’ The 
Bristol soap is of very superior quality.” 

Mr. Mathews adds, “‘ And t quantities of it 
is [sic] sent to London and parts of the King- 
dom.” H. ves B. H, 


Deccrr.—A Harrow correspondent lately wrote 
to me of some boys having been deggered for 
smoking. He explained that he meant degraded, 
sent into a lower form. The word strikes me as 
being peculiar, though possibly not to Harrow. 

Sr, Swrrnin. 

Many, Brass Encraver, Yorx.—The names 
of very few brass engravers have been recorded, so 
that although the subject of this note was a very 
humble practiser of the art there is an excuse for 
setting down his name here. In the church at 
Radstone, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, there 
is a brass inscribed to the memory of Katherine, 
daughter of Edward Hutchinson, of Wykeham 
Abbey, Esq., and wife of John Constable, of Care- 
thorp, Esq., born June 20, 1640, died June 12, 
1677, ‘Tho. Mann, Eboraci, Sculpsit.” Mr. Mann 
was the architect who designed the new market- 
cross in York in 1672, an account whereof is given 
in the ‘ Life of Marmaduke Rawdon,’ p. xxxvii. A 
brass ring-dial and a silver compass, inscribed 
“ Joshua Mann, Ebor. fecit, 1686,” were exhibited 
at York in 1846 at the meeting of the Archxo- 


logical Institute (“Catalogue of Antiquities,’ p.17) . 
At the end of the seventeenth century Mr. John 
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Man left money for an anniversary sermon at St. 
Mary’s, Castlegate, York (Lawton’s ‘Collections,’ 
p. 28). w. C. B. 

Fotx-Lore.—Some of the folk- 
lorist readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may welcome the field 
for research which the following extract from Lord 
Malmsbury’s diary, under date of 1851, seems to 
open up :— 

“ Novr. 9th, Chillingham Castle.—Mr. Collingwood, a 

Northumbrian squire, told us that the people at Tyne- 
mouth will not have their daughters christened before 
their sons, as they say when that is done the sons never 
have any whiskers. I asked whether in that case the 
daughters had them instead.” 
I need hardly observe that two distinct lines of 
inquiry are here indicated : that on the “say” re- 
corded by his lordship, and that intimated in his 
own query. T. J. Ewrna. 


Incaytations.—In a purchase of old books 
the other day from Ashburton, South Devon, I 
came across a MS. copy of the enclosed incanta- 
tions, which to me are new, and may interest your 
readers :— 


“ For a Thorn —When our Saviour Christ was on 
earth, he pricked his fore finger on the right hand with 
a black thorn or whatever it may be & the Blood spring 
up to heaven no moath nor rust nor canker did corrupt 
& if Mr. Smerdon will put his trust in God his will do 
the same in the name of the Father & of the son & of the 
Holy Gost. 

“To be said three times & at the end of the last time 
Amen & Lord’s Prayer.” 

“* Prayer for a Scalt,—Their was two Angels came 
from the east one carried fire & the other carried Frost 
out fire in frost Father son & Holy Gost. 

“To be said three times & at the end Blow over it 
three times,” 

R. 


‘Faction Derecrep.’—The British Museum 
Catalogue and other authorities ascribe ‘ Faction 
Detected, by the Evidence of Facts, containing an 
Impartial View of Parties at Home and Affairs 
Abroad,’ to either John Perceval, second Earl of 
Egmont, or to William Pulteney. I am not ina 
pesition to controvert the claim of either; but I 
would point out that my copy of this pamphlet has, 
in contemporary handwriting, the following in- 
scribed on the half title-page, ‘‘By Dr. John 
Thomas, Dean of Peterborough, and soon to be Bp. 
of St. As’ps.” Thomas did become Bishop of St. 
—_ and subsequently of Lincoln, and at last 
of Salisbury. I do not know what reason the 
writer had for making the statement, but presume 
it was fairly strong for such a positive assertion. 
Judging by what we know he has written, political 
pamphlets were rather out of his line. It does 
not, on the other hand, appear to be Pulteney’s 
work, for when a Whig and when a Tory he was 
an extreme party man. In this pamphlet the 
errors of both parties are drawn up with judicial 
skill, and, it must be admitted, with judicial 


(7 8. X. Oor, 18, 99, 
prosiness. Pulteney may possibly have written it 
sort of Apologia pro Vite ous,” 


may be strongly doubted. The writer is decidedly 
antagonistic to Walpole ; and it is easy to see that 
the refractory Whigs, who swelled the ranks of the 
Tory Opposition during Walpole’s long tenure of 
office, were animated solely by their jealousy of and 
hatred for the great Whig minister. The pamphlet 
exhibits the most careful and laborious research, a 
quality which Pulteney did not to any note- 
worthy degree, The incisive, deline style of the 
Craftsman, with its flippant criticism and forced 
conclusions, was more in the way of the man 
whom Walpole wished to get rid of by offering » 
peerage. ‘Faction Detected’ was not, I feel certain 
after a careful perusal, written by Paul 
and scarcely inspired by him. It was ext 
popular, running into five editions—mine is the 
fourth—in the first year of publication (1743). 
There are 175 pages, and, unless one is very much 
interested in the time and its heterogeneous politics, 
they form a tough mental exercise. 


W. 
63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Evizasets Exstos, Ancio-Saxon 
It may be noted that she was buried in the church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, June 7, 1756. See 
further ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xvii. p. 334. 

Dante. Hewett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


New Worps.—The Zvening Standard, Aug. 30, 
in the column headed “ Jottings,” on p. 4, says :— 
“ Eighteen words have come into the American lan- 
probably compennatie, most of them—to denote 
the act of electric killing. They are as follow :—Electro- 
mort, thanelectrize, thanatelectrize, thanatelectrisis, 
electrophon, electricise, electrotony, electrophony, elec- 
troctony, electroctasy, electricide, electropeenize, elec- 
trothenese, deste, electrocution, fulmen, voltacuss, 
and electrostrike.” 


S. Bortuer. 


Leien Hont’s ‘ Utrra-crepiparivs.’—In an 
article which appeared in the Saturday Review 
for August 30, the writer says of this very scarce 
satire on William Gifford, that 
* care was no doubt taken that the Editor of the Quar- 
terly Review should receive one copy at his private 
address, and Leigh Hunt returned from Italy in time for 
that odd incident to take place at the Roxburgh sale 
when Barron Field called his attention to the fact that 
‘a little man, with a warped frame, and a countenance 
between the querulous and the angry, was gazing at me 
with all his might.’ Hunt tells this story in the * Auto- 
biography,’ from which, however, he omits all allusion 
to his satire,” 

Now, whatever may have been the cause of this 
“incident,” it most certainly had nothing to do 
with ‘ Ultra-crepidarius,’ which, as the Saturday 
reviewer himself acknowledges, was not printed 
till the year 1823, whereas Leigh Hunt never set 
foot in Italy before 1822, and only returned to 
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England in 1825, just thirteen years after the date 
of the Roxburgh sale, which took place in June, 
1912. I may add that the reviewer says “it is 
believed that not half a dozen copies are in 
existence.” Scarce it undoubtedly is ; but I hardly 
think it can be so scarce as he imagines. I know 
of six copies at least. F. N. 
Canon Lippon’s Birta anv Baptism.—Henry 
Parry, son of Matthew Liddon, captain R.N., and 
Anne, his wife, born August 20, was baptized 
September 26, 1829, in the parish church of North 
Stoneham, co. Hants, by the Rev. T. Garnier, 
officiating minister (North Stoneham Parish 
Register, p. 46, No. 361). Hirwett. 
$4, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Fourta Estare.—In Knight's ‘Once upon a 
Time,’ ii. 20, occurs the statement that “ Hackney- 
chairmen......and the whole race of bullying and 
fighting ministers of transit, belonged to what Field- 
ing termed ‘The Fourth Estate.’” Where does 
Fielding use this expression? The application of 
the term “ Fourth Estate” to the press is ascribed 
by Carlyle to Burke (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ix. 378. 

authority is there for this? 
Henry BRraDLey. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


Korzesur’s ‘ Tazater.’—Have any French or 
English translations of Kotzebue’s play ‘ Graf Ben- 
jowsky, oder: die Verschwérung auf Kamtschatka ’ 
(1790-17947), been published ? In Brewer’s‘ Reader’s 
Handbook’ the date of Kotzebue’s ‘ Benyowski’ (sic) 
is given as 1811, with a note that the English ver- 
sion is called the ‘ Virgin of the Sun’; but as Kot- 
zebue also had previously published a piece entitled 
‘Sonnenjungfrau ’ there seems to be some confusion, 
whilst Bishop’s opera of the same title is referred to 
alike origin. Anne Plumtree is named as the trans- 
lator by the same authority. Where can full in- 
formation be obtained regarding these and other 
plays in Kotzebue’s extensive ‘Theater’? From 
the A thencewm it appears that a great find of volames 
relating to Kotzebue has lately been made in Wei- 
mar. S. Pasriztp Oxrver, F.S.A. 

Anglesey, Gosport. 

Cueston, HertrorpsHire.—Can any of your 
readers help me with a suggestion which may lead 
to a solution of the following difficulty? In making 
& search, for genealogical purposes, I had occasion 
to refer to a particular entry in the books of the 
Joyners’ Company, where I found the pre- 
cise entry of the parentage of an individual 


whose ancestry I was endeavouring to trace. 
The entry in question, which was beautifully 
written in the bold court hand of the seven- 
teenth century, bore date 1703, and described the 
subject of it as “the son of —— ——, late of the 
Parish of Cheston in the County of Hertford, 
farmer, deceased.” To my great disappointment, 
I found, upon inquiry, that no such parish as 
Cheston exists, or has ever existed, in Hertford- 
shire! I have, therefore, been at a check for more 
than two years, during which time I have inquired 
in vain at Weston, Hexton, Pirton, Chesfield (an 
extinct parish, formerly spelled Chivesfield), &c. I 
shall be grateful to any of your readers who may 
be able to help me with a hint. 8. 


IntustRaToR oF Burron’s ‘Naturat His- 
tory.’—I am anxious to know who was re- 
sponsible for the engravings in the 1812 edition 
(20 vols.), which was printed in London. I can 
find no clue in the book itself. Laz.ivs. 


Mansion Hovse.— When and why was the 
term Mansion House applied to the residence 
(built 1739) of London City’s chief magistrate ? 

Anprew W. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


“Frizine Paw Lonpoy.—An entry 
the registers of baptisms of St. Botolph’s, Bisho 
gate, dated August 10, 1662, mentions this alley 
as “ being out of the parish,” though it would seem 
to have been near to it. I should be glad if any 
London antiquary will send me its exact location. 

in Cornetivs F.S.A.Scot. 

0a, 


Gwypion: Fivr.—Some interesting notes have 
recently appeared upon Enid, one of the most per- 
fect of Tennyson’s creations. I should be greatly 
obliged if any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
explain the following references in the poem of 
which Enid is the heroine. I have, unfortunately, 
no work by me which can throw light upon the 
subject :— 

Who, after, turn’d her daughter round, and said, 

She never yet bad seen her half so fair ; 

And call’d her like that maiden in the tale, 

Whom Gwydion made by glamour out of flowers, 

And sweeter than the bride of Cassivelaun, 

Flur, for whose sake the Roman Caesar first 

invaded Britain. 


Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Enoravines or St. Saviour’s, 
The elder Pugin, in his ‘Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture,’ vol. ii., dated 1823, gave a plate of 
the beautiful and unique west doorway and its 
door, adding this foot-note: “ See vol. v. of ‘Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,’ by John Britton, F.S.A., for 
ground plan and five other plates of this church.” 
Can any reader say where these exist, as South- 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
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wark is not named in Britton’s work? The 
younger Pugin, in his ‘Contrasts,’ second edition, 
1841, reproduced the same subject pictorially, 
with the note, “Destroyed in 1838,” which is 
possible, and may have led to a recent error that 
the whole nave was demolished that year; but it 
was untouched in July, 1839, as I ce pun 
feason to remember, never visiting London till that 
month. E. L. G. 


Cuartes Paittips.—Who were the parents ‘of 
this celebrated Irish orator? He is reputed to 
have been a native of Sligo, in the county af Con- 
oaught, and that he uated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1806. Will the 
cegisters of this co give his parentage n 
the December sumber of the European Magazine 
for 1816 it is stated that he was a bachelor, twenty- 
eight years old; but in Belgravia for October, 
1873, by Percy Boyd, it is stated that ‘‘he had 
married and lived in humble lodgings in Chancery 
Lane.” Who was his wife; and did he leave any 
descendants ? J. J. Latrrixe, 

New York, U.S. 


Harwarp.—Are there any portraits 
or prints known of Sir Andrew Judde and Sir 
— Hayward, both Lord Mayors of London 

sixteenth century, and any pedigrees of their 
families to be found? Papva. 


Pact Famity.—Three brothers, Robert, Henry, 
and Francis. Robert, a solicitor, was acquainted 
with the firm of Rundell & Bridge, and was sent 
by them to Peru, where, at Arequipa, he met with 
his death through an accident. He had been 
Ss shipwrecked, and a narrative was pub- 

i of the circumstance. Henry was a brewer, 
and in business some years at Greenwich. Francis 
was connected with the City, and resided in Fins- 
bury. Any particulars, with date and details of 
their death, would be gladly received by the under- 
signed. W. Wricart. 
10, Little College Street, Westminster, S.W. 


“A. D., Loxpow.”—The Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association is very desirous of obtaining information 
on the subject of some books which have or me | 
come into its possession through the of Prof. 
G. Brown Goode, of the Smithsonian Institute. 
The twenty volumes so generously presented by 
Prof. ie are entitled ‘ Histoire Générale des 
Voyages,’ 1746, Paris. The books were originally 
intended for General George Washington, as a 
= General Rochambeau. On their way 

France to America they were, with other 

ings, captured by a British cruiser and carried to 
London. On the fly-leaf of the first volume is the 
following memorandum: ‘‘ Was intended for 
General Washington by the Marquis Rocham- 
beaux, but a British Oruiser saved it for me. 
A. D., London.” Each volume bears on the out- 


side in gold a coronet, and underneath the coronet 
the letters, G.W. Could you give the ladies of the 
Association the slightest clue as to who “A.D, 
London” might be? They are very anxious to 
trace the history and travels of these volumes, 
which, after a century’s wanderings, have at last 
settled themselves in the library at Mount Vernon, 
too late, alas! for the intended donee. 
Loviszs Wotcorrt 
1645, K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


“Tae Lirrte Brown Lapy or 
Can any one give me information about the above? 
It is emeunl to be an apparition of Lady Dorothy 
Walpole, seen occasionally at Rainham Hall, Nor- 
folk, the seat of the Marquess Townshend. I want 
to know why it is supposed to “ walk,” and when 
it was last seen, and by whom, and = fw 
tails. A. 8. 


A Dosstux Cur.—Can you tell me what a 
“dobbin” cup is? I observe this word in an 
advertisement dated 1768. A reward is offered 
for the recovery of certain stolen plate, amongst 
which the name of this cup occurs—“a silver 
dobbin cup.” I have consulted many authorities, 
and can find nothing 

. Hawes, 


Sprecers.—What particular kind of sharper is 
alluded to in the following extract from a Brisbane 
telegram printed in the Canterbury (N.Z.) Tima, 
of July 3? “ In consequence of a gambling row at 
Rockhampton, a fight occurred in the street between 
spielers and their victims.” H. 8. &. 

(Query, German jargon for gamblers!) 


“No Penxy, wo should 
lad to know the origin of this expression, w 
used by Sir Winston Churchill in the Pat- 
liamentary debate on the Sapply James Il. 
(1685). Ropeats. 


Juvenite Boox.—I wish to get the title and, 
if possible, a copy of a juvenile book published by 
Darton & Co., probably about 1850-55. It con- 
sisted of a number of short tales, of which one 
was ‘The Boy who wanted Many Things,’ another 
‘The River Trent? The series of which it was 
one was bound in white, with a gilt and coloured 
front, showing Prince of Wales p ee w.@ 


Buoss.—Particulars are desired of the life and 
death of Roger Bloss, third son of the Rev. Thomas 
Bloss, who died in 1661, and what heirs he left. 
Perhaps some of your numerous ge gical corre- 
spondents could throw light on 


44, Erleigh Road, Redlands, Reading. 


“Bap roru.”—This Oxford University expres: 
sion is by many considered slang, which it is “ bad 
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form” to use. But is it not really an old and 
somewhat classical phrase? Thus, Archbishop 
Land wrote to the Vice-Chancellor at Oxford, 
ander date Feb. 20, 1638/9 :— 

“ Sir,—I am informed that the masters, many of them, 
sit bare at St. Marie’s, having their hats there, and not 
their caps; rather choosing to sit bare than to keep 
form, and then so s0on as they come out of the church 
they are quite out of form all along the streets,” &c. 

Watter Hamitton. 


Severn Exp.—There is an old house called 
Severn End, near Upton-on-Severn, belonging to 
the Lechmere family. I should be glad of any 
information as to its history, and why the motto 
“Christus Pelicano” was adopted. Krrt-car. 


Dr. Jonxsoy.—Can any one say whether the 
credit of the following is to be given to Dr. John- 
son or to Dr. Parr? The sage was seated in the 
midst of a large dinner party. He inadvertently 

in his mouth a hot potato, but, suddenly 
ejecting it, he turned to the hostess with this re- 
mark: “ Madam, a fool would have burnt him- 
self!” A reference to the book and page where 
this little incident is related will aus sy 


Morrars.—I am a collector of old inscribed or 
ornamented mortars. The oldest dated mortar I 
know of is a very beautiful one in the York 
Museum of the year 1308 Can any of your 
readers tell me of an older dated example? 
Mortars are things which do not soon wear out, 
and old inventories testify that nearly every house- 
hold, except those of the very poor, one. 
I apprehend that many thirteenth and fourteenth 
century examples must still be in existence. 

tEpwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Avrnors oF Booxs Wawrep.—Can any of 
your readers inform me who were the authors of 
the following ?— aia 

Lams Sabacthana, 12mo. Wolverhampton, 1755. 

and Prose. By Elizabeth. Post 8vo, Don- 


by Johnson, Liverpool, 1831. 
I . yy Two Maiden Aunts. By Tony Longpole. 


8y0. 
A View of Edin’ 1759. London, 1760, 


burgh Theatres, 
Joachin and Boas. Demy 8vo,. London, 1762, 
Or any information as to authors of following :— 
The Court and Parliament of Beasts, By William 
t Rose. 12mo. London, 1819. > 
Lichfield, 169... 
A Faithful Relation, &c., of Boy of Bilson. By Thomas 
to see a copy. 
The Boy of Bilson, &c, (Anonymous, but written by 
Baddeley.) 1622.—Copy wanted, 


If any of your readers can supply any information 
of above it will be esteemed. UPERT Sms. 
Newcastle, Staff. 


AvuTHors or Quorations WanTED.— 


Months follow fairer when April hath flown, 
But not one of them all hath a gift like her own. 
Brighter their colours, and sweeter their breath, 
But no month of the year sees go little of death. 
A passing April day! A little sun, a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
All things fade away. 

O vain attempt to give a deathless lot 

To names ignoble, whee BE 


Thus on his irt shore the Briton stood, 

Rough as the —“ which bound the ambient flood. 
The polished arts of life and war unknown 

He moved secure in Nature's strength alone. 


Aye ABR. 
Sour ostler, grim and thin, 
Take the horse and lead him in, 
Fill his ribs with mouldy hay, &c, N. P. 
“You sow an act, you reap a habit; you sow a 
habit, you reap a character ; you sow a a } 
reap a destiny.” G. H, J. 


Replies. 


SERVENTESE. 
x. 209.) 

This is a word of Provengal origin. Du Cange 
gives the following explanation, which is as satis- 
factery as anything which we are likely to meet 
with at the present day, and which at least comes 
to us on good authority :— 

“Serventois vocant Poets p ta in 
quibus Servientium seu Militum facta et servitia refe- 
runtur; unde vocis etymon: neque enim placet Borelli 
sententia que Serventois a Gall: servel cerebrum deducit 
eatyricumque esse pooma statuit quod a Picardis ac- 
ceperunt poetee Provinciales :— 

Mes ore puisje longues penser 

Livres esctire et translator 

Faire Romany et Serventois. 
Cui opinioni accedunt Academici Cruscani-Serventese, 
spezie di poesia lirica.” 

Signor Carducci, to whom I applied th a 
common friend, observes that the article on 
vencal poetry in the ‘ British Encyclopedia’ con- 
tains an accurate sum of all that there is to 
e goes on to say that 
from Pro- 


which was divided into verses of four lines each, 
“Tre endecasillabi ed un quinario,” of which the 
peculiarity was that the quinario rhymed with the 
three hendecasyllables that succeeded it, and not 
with those that went before it. Thus, first verse :— 
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Second verse :— 
serene 
velo quinario, 
And so on 


Dante was the first who made use of a verse 
(strofa) com of three hendecasyllables, but 
with this difference from the real Italian sirventese, 
that he suppressed the quinario, and made his first 
line rhyme with the third line of the first verse, 
and the second with the first and third of the fol- 
lowing verse. Notwithstanding this important 
difference, his contemporaries used to apply the 
name of serventese to Dante’s great poem ; and it 
is to this fact, says Prof. Carducci, that he alludes 
in his lectures. W. Kenwortuy Browne. 


Conf. Tommaseo e Bellini (‘Diz. Ling. Ital.’), 
under “Servantese”; Ménage (‘ Dict. Etym.’), 
under “ Servantese ”; and his ‘ Orig. Ital,’ under 
“Serventese.” See also the Provengal sirventes 
and Langue d’Oil sirventois. Ménage derives the 
Italian word from the French, and the French 
from Silva, “name of a sort of poetry”; but his 
derivation is not satisfactory. Diez derives the 
word from serviens, “parce que c’est proprement 
un poéme composé par un ménestrel au service de 
son maitre. S. 

International Club. 


The serventese is a little outside my being 
a matter of literary poetry, and not of folk-song. 
But being challenged, I will say that, so far as 
the old Italian writers can inform us, it was 
received from Provence (where the equivalent 
was servente and servendois, or serventois), and 
they give three derivations of the word. The 
first (generally dismissed with a smile) supposes 
it to denote that the poems originally so called 
were composed fra i monti, the supporters of 
which view would correct the spelling into ser- 
montese. The second and most probable etymology 
was that the original Provencal word came from 
the circumstance of the poems being composed by 
minstrels for the lords and masters in whose service 
they were. Ménage, however, challenged this deriva- 
tion, and said the word came from selva(/ and r being 
constantly convertible in Provengal and Italian) ; 
and this pronouncement has again been applied in 
two different ways, some taking it to refer to the 
fierce character of the original servente, which was 
nearly always a satire on the ill-conduct of tyrants, 
hypocrites, and other obnoxious persons, as may 
be seen in the vast numbers of such poems that have 
been preserved ; others applying it to the abundant 
and miscellaneous r of the matter dealt 
with, referring to the ‘ Sylve’ of Statius. They 
seem all that the source of the word is to be 
sought in Provence, and not in Italy. The exact 
date at which it was transferred to Italy it would 
be difficult to pronounce; but when it reached 


Italy it was used to denote the metre, and not the 
subject of the verse, The ‘ Pataffio’ of 

Latino, Dante’s master, is written in the form of 
the serventese, and this form, under Dante’s per- 
fectioning, came thereafter to be called rvma, 
he wrote a poem rating the names 

the Stews Gomes of Florence of his day—that 


appellation. R. H. Busx. 


Worrow or Martey S. x. 125).—I am 
afraid there will be some difficulty in fixing the 
date of the death of the first Lord Wotton, as the 
registers of Boughton Malherbe, the ae 
of the family, date only from the year 1661. 
registers I have not seen, but I have examined the 
bishop’s transcripts, which commence in 1563. 
Though not perfect, they contain certain informa- 
tion about the Wottons and families connected 
with them which may be of interest, and may help 
us to fix approximately the date of the death of 
the first Lord Wotton. I give the entries chrono- 
logically :— 

Aug. 18, 1564. Sepulta fuit Elizabeth, vxor Thome 
Wotton, Armigeri. 

1575. Master Edward Wotton to Mys- 
te ester eringe. 

mi 7, 15. Philippe Wotton, d. of Edward Wotton, 
ntleman, 
‘Feb. 7, 1584/6, Buried Alis Wootton, d, of Edward 
Wootton, Gent. 

May 12, 1592. Sepulta fuit Hestera Wotton, vxor Ed- 
wardi Wotton, Armigeri. 
won $1, 1608. Sepult. fuit Joh’es Hall, s’'viens Dm. 

cotton. 

Jan. 11, 1615/16, Hester Wotton, d. of Sir Thomas 


Knight, bapt. 

Jan, 19, 1619/20, Mary, d. of the Hon. Knight Sr. 
Thomas Wotton, bapt. 

March 28, 1622. Anne, d, of ye Hon. Knight Sr. Tho, 


Wotton, bapt. 
Dec. 7, 1623. Mary, d. of the Honorable Sr. Thomas 
Wotton, buried. 
Dec. 4, 1628. The Right Hon'ble Henry Lord Stan- 
hope and Mrs. Katherin Wotton married. : 
pt. 14, 1629. Sr. James Wotton, Knight, buried. 
Oct. 7, 1629, Mary, d. of the Right Hon'ble my Lord 


Stanhop, 
Aprit 12, 630. Thomas Lord Wotton was 
. 27, 1682. Wotton, s. of ye Right Hon’ble Henry 
Ce . Henry ope 5 
Dec. 21, 1639, The Rt, Hon'ble Baptist Koel and 
Hester Wotton married. 
Jan, 27, 1640/1. Edward, s. of the Hon'ble Baptist 
Noell and Hester Noell, bapt. 
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The transcripts, as usual, end here, so that all 
entries between 1641 and 1661 are lost. But a 
number of entries relating to the Wottons will be 
found in my transcript of the registers of the 
parishes of George and St. Paul, Canterbury, 
the former of which is printed, while the latter is 
ready for the printer. From St. Paul’s register I 
give the following entry of the burial of the widow, 
as I understand it, of Thomas, Lord Wotton :— 

The right Hon’ble ye Lady Wotton dijng at ye Pal- 
lace in the Parish of St. Pauls was Buried at Bowton- 
Mallard the 17th day of March: 1658. 

I will only add that it is clear the first Lord 
Wotton was alive in December, 1623, as his son 
is in that month styled ‘‘the Honorable Sir Thomas 
Wotton.” J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Society or Campripce Aposties: Freperick 
Mavrice (6% §. xii. 228; 7™ S. ix. 432; x. 34, 
231).—I know Col. Maurice very well ; but in his 
absence, and in the absence of the Army List, I 
accept Mr. Hope’s correction of my statement 
that he is a lieutenant-colonel R.E. I never heard 
before that his name is John as well as Frederick. 

Mr. Hore goes on to observe that John was not 
one of the names of the Rev. Frederick Denison 
Maurice. As to this point, he may be referred to 
Col. Maurice’s life of his father. 

I was one of the pall-bearers at F. D. Maurice’s 
faneral, and when the coffin was uncovered my 
friend Vernon Lushington, Q.C., who stood next 
to me, called my attention to the coffin-plate, on 
which were inscribed in full the words John 
Frederick Denison Maurice. Neither of us had 
known that John was one of his names, though we 
had known him for nearly twenty years. 

Mr. Hore —_— of “the proposals of a barrister 
named John Malcolm Ludlow.” Iam not willing 
that my old and much respected colleague and 
acquaintance, John Malcolm Ludlow, C.B., author 
of a ‘ History of British India’ and of much else 
that is worth reading, and now Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, should be spoken of simply as 
“a barrister.” 

_ As to the Working Men’s College, there is more 
in that matter than Mr. Hore may be aware of. 
Bat I will not run the risk of mounting into his 


I am glad that Mr. E. H. Marswate has re- 
ferred to the fact, which I had forgotten, that 
Manrice refounded the Cambridge Apostles. Cer- 
tainly it was from no disrespect to his memory 
that I quoted his name last. I simply took the 
names as they stood in Mr. Boase’s list. 

A. J. M. 

May I correct Mr. Hore’s statement that “John 
was not one of the names” of the late Prof. Maurice. 
The opening words of Col. Maurice’s biography of 

r are “‘ John Frederick Denison Maurice, 


or, as in later life he habitually signed himself, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, was born at Norman- 
stone, near Lowestoft, on Aug. 29, 1805.” The 
complete dropping of the name John by Mr. Mau- 
rice in later years was the cause of many even of 
his intimate friends being ignorant that he had 
that third name. Such, however, was the fact. Is 
it a printer’s error which attributed the authorship 
of a work, stated to have been published in 1873, 
to one who in the preceding ph is correctly 
stated to have died in 1872?* ‘The Friendship of 
Books’ claims another author than Mr. Maurice. 
Mr. J. Malcolm Ludlow, still happily among us, 
from his first introduction, in 1846, was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Maurice’s and his active coadjutor in 
all the measures he set on foot for the moral and 
social amelioration of the working classes. He 
took a leading part in the actual work of the 
Working Men’s College, but I hardly think that 
the first idea was his. EpmunD VENABLES. 


German anp Heap-terrers (7* §, x. 
188, 236).—This is an extremely difficult and com- 
plex problem. I think it clear that there is no 

roved connexion between English and German 
bits in this matter ; or, at any rate, they should 
be considered independently. 

As to the use of capitals in English, I do not see 
that the date 1680 has anything to do with it. Any 
one who wants to see a good deal of testimony in a 
small space may turn to my “ uncooked ” editions 
of printed passages, as given in my ‘Specimens of 
English Literature,’ part iii., from 1394 to 1579. 
Already, in 1552, Jhon Skott’s print of Sir David 
Lyndesay’s Monarché abounds with capitals, espe- 
cially for substantives ; and there are several in 
Ascham’s ‘Scholemaster,’ ed. 1570. 

I suppose the practice arose in the case of cer- 
tain letters. Many MSS. write capitals for initial 
a, c, and r, for no apparent reason. Thus the ‘Tale 
of Melusine ; or, Romance of Partenay,’ edited by 
me in 1866, abounds with A for a (in such a word 
as And), C for c, and other curiosities. Chaucer 
MSS. abound with examples of capitals for such 
words as J-wis and Jay (a jay). I open ‘ The Tale 
of Gamelyn’ at a hazard, and find in |. 283 in MS. 
Harl. 7334 the line— 

Thus wan Gamelyn the Ram and the Ryng. 

The whole subject is far more complex, and runs 
back to a much remoter antiquity that your cor- 
respondents seem to suppose. 

Water W. Sxear. 


CaurceMen Battie (7™ S. x. 67, 189).—In 
the south aisle of the choir of York Minster is the 
life-size marble figure of John Dolben, Archbish: 
of York, who died in 1686, in his sixty-seco 
year. He had served on the side of Charles I. at 
the battle of Marston Moor in 1644, and had been 
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wounded at the siege of York. The epi on 
+ pan written by Leonard Welsted, s of 
as 


‘tin Pugna Marstoniensi vexillarius: in defensione 
Eboraci graviter vulneratus, effuso sanguine consecravit 
locum, olim morti suze destinatum,” 

In the cathedral at Oxford is the monument of 
John Fell, D.D., Bishop of Oxford and Dean of 
Christ Church, who died in 1686, and was there 
buried. The epitaph upon it was written by Dean 
Aldrich. He died in the same year as Archbishop 
Dolben, and is represented with him and Dr. 
Allestree in the fine picture in Christ Church hall, 

Sir Peter Lely, as reading the liturgy in private 
when its public use was forbidden. Dr. Fell had 
fought as a Cavalier in early life at the battle of 
Naseby in 1645. His career and military services 
are alluded to in a long poem in Latin alcaics in 
the ‘Muse Anglicane,’ of which the following 
stanzas may serve as a specimen. An old com- 
rade is supposed to be looking at the monument :— 

Huc forsan olim progeniem rudem 
Musis daturus deveniet senex, 
Quem prelium Nasebianum 
Incolumem Laribus remisit ; 
Ni fallor, hese quam icis, inqui 
Imago Felli En 
Agene vultum, En! ora miré 
sedale4 simulata dextra. 
Bditio quinta, vol. ii, p. 174. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Surgrstition concerninc (7 x- 
126, 177, 234).—The belief still prevails in the old 
villages of Derbyshire and Notts that unless the 
bees belonging to the house are told of the deaths 
which take place in the house they will desert the 
hives, and take with them the luck of the house. 
I have seen in Derbyshire lens the whole of the 
hives each with a strip of black material tied to 


the tip of the thatch, and small plates on the ledge | they 


at the mouth of the hives containing a little wine 
and a small piece of cake. It was generally at 
night, when the bees hadcome home, that the news of 
the death was told to them, but never till the body 
was laid out, Then several members of the family 
went to the hives, and, beginning with the first in 
the row, tapped three times, and then with solemn 
voice told them which of the family was dead, giving 
the name. After the news was told they listened 
for the hum of the bees in response. If the answer 
did not come, more misfortune would reach the 
house ; but if there was the hum responsive, all 
was well, and the bees would remain. 
Taos. 


Worksop. 


It is of very little use items of folk- 
lore unless a note is given of the where each 
custom or belief obtains, A. J. M. has heard of 


the bee superstition “in every English county” he 


knows. C. O. B. tells us of a friend’s account in 
“the North of England.” Cawow VENABLEs, it 
is true, of Berks and Bucks; but is the 
detail of the custom he mentions applicable to both 
counties or to one only? I know it of Bucks, but 
not of Berks. I have notes of the bee superstition 
in Berks, Bucks, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, Essex, Gloucestershire, 
Hants, Herts, Kent, Lincoln, Lancashire, Mon- 
mouth, Northants, Northumberland, Rutland, 
Oxon, Shropshire, Somersetshire, Suffolk, Surrey, 
Sussex, Wilts, Yorks, and Montgomeryshire, and 
Scotland. Will any one tell us of instances in 
other counties than these ? G. L. Gomme, 


Contributors have written about the superstition 
of bees and their masters. Here is an early men- 
tion of it :— 

“ Who would beleeve without superstition (if experience 
did not make it credible) that most pon all the 
bees die in their hives, if the master or the mistresse of 
the house chance to die, except the hives be presently re- 
mooved into some other place? And yet I know this hath 
hapned to folke no way stained with superstition,”— 
Camerarius, ‘ Historical Meditations,’ Molle’s transla- 
tion, book. iv, chap. xiv. p. 283, London, 1621. 

Ep. MarsHAatt. 


Arnsty (7 §. x. 68, 194).—My suggestion is 
that Ainsty is a corruption of Henstead, meaning 
“old place,” or “old settlement.” 

Supposing a local derivation were manufactured 
to suit one locality, such as York, it will break 
down when applied to other counties, for we want 
a word of general use. 

I find Ainstys, or A in Dorsetshire, Hert- 
fordshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, 
Devonshire, and Hanstey-bury in Surrey—this 
last an important camp. I take it that ancienty 
is cenemiaels anstossen as a boundary is not 
naturalized here, nor do I enppes it can be shown 
that all our Ainstys are boundary marks, nor would 
all be wapentakes. Still the term Ancitty 
seeme purely local; it appertains to the domain 
attached to York, but it is not a purely legal term, 
A. Hatt. 

Sir Jonw Dean Pavt, Banker S. x. 247). 
—Eldest son of Sir John Dean Paul, first baronet 
(died January 16, 1852), by his first wife, Frances 
Eleanor, youngest daughter of Sir John Simpson, 
of Bradley Hill, co. Darham, he was born October 
27, 1802, and died September 7, 1868. His father 
had been a partner in the firm of Snow, Paul & 
Co., bankers, in the Strand, a little to the west of 
Temple Bar, and the business was continued by 
the son under the style of Strahan, Paul & Bates. 
The news of the failure of the firm was announced 
on June 9, 1855. Sir John was arrested at his 
country house, Nutfield, near Reigate, Surrey, and 
on June 22 stood, with his partners, in the dock 
of Bow Street Police Court, charged with having 
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unlawfally disposed of securities of the value of 

5,0001., entrusted to them for safe keeping. 

Being found guilty at the Central Criminal 

Court on October 27, 1855, the defendants were 

severally transported for fourteen years (Annual 
ister, 1855, vol. xcvii. pp. 98, 359). 

Sir John, who was reputed a man of the highest 
religious principles, published ‘ Bible Illustrations ; 
or, the Harmony of the Old and New Testament,’ 
London, 1855, 12mo. A copy of ‘A BC of Fox 
Hunting,’ consisting of twenty-six coloured illus- 
trations, by the late Sir John Dean Paul, Bart., 
London, 1871, 4to., will be found in the British 
Maseum Library. Danie, Hipwet. 

$4, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


The trial of this baronet took place on October 26, 
1855. There were some clever verses about him 
blished ‘at the time, I think in Punch. Two 
ines—the’ first two, I think—-still cling to my 
memory.@ They run thus :— 
If I'd been a partner in a bank, 
I shouldn't have been working at this here crank. 
A commonplace convict is feigned to have been 
the author. Anon, 
{Other replies are acknowledged; but further dis- 
cussion is not invited. ] 


Sr. Hymn ror tHe Drive (7% §, 
x. 69, 172).—I hardly see how the ‘ Dies Ire’ can 
be considered “a hymn for the dying”; however 
majestic, it is not exactly consoling. It is true 
that in that exquisite compilation of tender and 
lofty aspirations and melodious hymns called the 
‘Paradisus Anime’ the ‘Dies Ire’ is the only hymn 
inserted in the second part of the seventh section, 
“continens exercitiaad bene beateque moriendum”; 
but, even so, it comes in after the death, for the 
ase of the survivors, and its real place is in the 
ritual in the mass for the dead. 

Again, with regard to its authorship, the idea 
that it might have been by St. Bernard found so 
little favour that no one who knows the controversy 
would, I think, designate it “St. Bernard’s hymn.” 
In a former correspondence on the subject (6" S. 
viii. 116, 136) a contributor fell into the equally 
common error of attributing it to Tommaso Celano, 
Franciscan Minorite, who first musicized it, but 
had no pretension to its composition. 

The fact is that (as with the other three great 
Sequences) the authorship is quite undetermined. 
The ‘Dies Ire’ has been attributed to more than 
half a dozen distinguished men, but in all pro- 
bability Alban Butler is right when he says there 
is no doubt it was written by some contemplative 
who desired to remain unknown. 

R. H. Busx. 

I should greatly doubt if the ‘ Dies Ire’ be the 
intended hymn, because St. Bernard did not write 
it, and, correctly speaking, the ‘ Dies Irz’ is not a 
hymn, but the sequence in the mass for the dead, 


consequently not such as known to Catholics as a 
hymn for the dying. Could Bernard of Morlaix’s 
‘Hora Novissima’ be intended? He was not 
technically a saint, but often styled as such. I 
may add that the author of the ‘Dies Ire’ is 
generally sup to be Thomas of Celano. I 
believe Peter Damian wrote what is called a hymn 
for the dying ; but what are the words? But is 
it likely that a Catholic would make such a mis- 
take, unless the translator of Albert Diirer’s ‘ Life’ 
has made one ? H. A. W. 


There is no reference in the reply to an authority 
for assigning the hymn in question to St. Bernard, 
which is requisite, as it is commonly attributed to 
Thomas of Celano. Archbishop Trench says:— 

“St. Bernard has been sometimes named as the author. 
But not to say that its character is austerer and texture 
more masculine than any of those, beautiful as in their 
kind they are, which rightly belong to him, he also lived 
at too early a day. The bymn was not known till the 
thirteenth century, while he died in the middle of the 
twelfth, and enjoyed too high # reputation in life and 
after death to have rendered it possible that such a com- 

ition of his should have remained unnoticed for a 

undred years...... The question Me authorship] bas been 
thoroughly discussed by Mobnike, ‘ 
Férschungen,’ vol, i. pp. 1-24.""—*‘ Sacred in Poetry,’ 

p. 294, London, 1864. 
Ep. MarsHatt, 


The ‘ Dies Ir’ was not written by St. Bernard, 
but by Thomas of Celano, about 1250. Moreover, 
it is a hymn not for the dying, but for the dead, 
and is used in the Roman liturgy at masses for the 
dead only. EORGE ANGUS. 

St. ws, N.B. ‘ 


Tse Uras or Easter x. 187, 252).— 
The Editor’s note tells us that ‘‘ Utas are the 
octaves of a festival,” but it does not answer 
A. J. M.’s second question, “ Whence is it de- 
rived?” Guy, a Benedictine monk of Arezzio, 
about the year 1025, invented the scale of musical 
notation which was perfected in 1338, and is still 
in use. He took as the names of the seven tones 
of the scale the following syllables : ut, re, mi, fa, 

t. John :— 


Famuli tuorum 
Labii reatum 
Sancte Johannes. 
The octave had the same name as the key-note uf. 
Hence the Utas of Easter are the octaves of Easter. 
Joun Paxennam STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hante. 


Ancets axp §, viii. 247; ix. 436, 
514; x. 135).—St. Thomas Aquinas may, according to 
the philosophy of the day, have formulated the query, 

trum plures angeli possint simul esse in eodem 
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loco?” or some previous writer may have done so. 
But probably the only answer possible to the original 
query is that by Chillingworth’s words 
in his ‘ Religion of Protestants,’ &. In his pre- 
face to the ‘Author of Charity Maintained’ he 
writes :— 

“ As if forsooth because they [the divines of England) 
dispute not eternally, ‘Utrum chimera bombinans in 
vacuo, possit comedere secundas intentiones?’ Whether 
a million of angels may not sit upon a needle’s point!” 
Hence it appears, I think, that these questions, as 
well as the second in the form “dance,” were 
themes for scholastic disputations, and that we are 
not more likely to find out the author of the second 
than of the first. In ‘Trevisa upon Bartholome,’ 
b. ii. ch. ii, we find this exposition of the views 
concerning the bodies of angels. According to 

ne, 
“they are not contayned in a bodelye place, not within 
walles neither cloyster bodelye inclosed, and be not 
bodelye long, neither broade, neither thicke, but they be 
intellectuallye nigh and present, and worke in everye 
place where God biddeth them.” 
So in chap. iii, we read :— 

“ Also though Angelles kinde [or nature] have no 
matter neyther lyneations and shape of bodye, yet by a 
morall devise, many things are imagined, as God lyke an 
olde man: even so Angells bee paynted in bodely lyke- 
nesse. 

AndI can quite understand the use of these views as 
to spirits and space, seeing that such views would 
quite explain, according to them—they quite for- 
getting that He rose not as a spirit, but as a spirit 
ving a spiritual body—how our Saviour, after 
his resurrection, was able to appear to his disciplee, 
the doors being closed. Br. Nicnotsoy. 


‘Reminiscences or an (7" S. x. 147, 
194).—Unless my memory is at fault, this work may 
be found in the pages of the New Monthly Magazine 
about the year 1843. It narrates the experiences 
of a colleger at Eton when the Long Chamber had 
its existence and Dr. Goodall, afterwards Provost, 
was head master. A few years later another series 
of papers appeared in the same periodical descrip- 
tive of the career of an oppidan at Eton of about 
the same period ; the title cannot be remembered. 
Very likely the ‘Registrum Regale’ would give some 
particulars of the Rev. H. J. C. Blake, as he was 
elected from Eton to King’s College, Cambridge. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Morray or Broventow (7" §. ix. 509; x. 
92, 154).—I am much obliged for the information 
about Broughton. I find in the ‘ Macpherson Papers’ 
(i. 677) that John Murray of Broughton writes 
thus in his report, which the Earl of Midd'zton 
forwards to the Marquis de Torcy, May 30,1704: 

“ On my arrival in London I found there my nephew 
Mr. Keith, a gentleman of a family very loyal to the 
King of England......I went to Edinburgh and sent for 


my brother-in-law Graham of Fin and 
Graham, both of them men 
oy: ty.” 
Can these relationships be explained? It seems 
to me that F. N. R. bas been somewhat 
misled by his 
Broughton, who married the Earl of Galloway's 
daughter, belonged to the Murrays of Broughton, 
co. Wigtown, and Oally, co. Kirkcudbright, and was 
no relation of the secretary. Two of his illegiti- 
mate children are mentioned in McKerlie’s ‘Lands 
and their Owners in Galloway’ (iii. 497), where an 
indication of their mother’s name is also given. 
Siema, 
Tuomas Lupron S. ix. 509).—His other 
works receive mention by Lowndes. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Tue Tricotour (7" S. ix. 384, 415; x. 157, 174, 
210).—In reply to Mr. Horr, I have only to say 
that I have no “opinion” on the subject. I merely 
quoted the explanation given by the great Duke 
of Wellington as to the adoption of the colours of 
the house of Orleans, “red, white, and blue,” as 
the revolutionary emblem, and the reasons why the 
duke did not change the flag on the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. Mr. Hore says that the colours of 
the house of Orleans were not “red, white, and 
blue,” but “red and blue.” The Duke of Welling- 
ton explained that these two colours were borne 
by the elder branch of the Bourbon family, and 
that the Orleans branch had added the white 
thereto, making the tricolour. 

J. Sranpisn Haty. 

Temple. 


Saaxine Hanps (7" §. x. 206).—Compare 
* Othello, IT. i.:— 

“ Jago. Blessed fig’s-end! the wine she drinks is made 
of grapes: if she had been blessed, she would never have 
loved the Moor. Blessed pudding! Didst thou not see 
her paddle with the palm of his hand? Didst not mark 
that? 

“ Rod. Yes, that I did; but that was but courtesy. 

“ Jago. Lechery, by this hand ; an index and obscure 
prologue to the history of lust and foul thoughts.” 

Unless my memory is at fault, several passages 

lel to this might be culled from the Eliza- 
me dramatists ; but I have not leisure to hunt 
for them now. C. ©. B. 


“ nivepence” (7% S. x. 208).—It is 
matter of ordinary and true observation that when 
a cherished coin is broken into, the remnants or 
change soon after vanish. Thus, say that a shilling 
is kept by one of the poorer classes as useful foran 
emergency, or for any other cause, once broken 
into, the reason why it was kept is gone, and the 
change from the first purchase soon follows. Hence, 
and from the alliterativeness dear to the Englisb, 
arose, as seems to me, this terse saying. A “slip- 


pery or shifting sixpence,” or the like, would be 


t. James Murray of: 
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less expressive, chiefly because the sixpence is in 
itself a whole coin, whereas ninepence suggests 

partly because then the part primarily got 
id of would be sixpence, a full half, and not the 
mere threepence, the loss of which small portion 


ives greater point to the saying. 
be. NicHotson. 


It is scarcely justice to ‘N. & Q.’ to say that 
the search for the origin of this is in vain. There 
is at least a suggestive note in the usual way in 
brackets at 1* S. iv. 234, on a previous inquiry 
by P. 8. Ke.: “A nimble ninepence is better than 
aslow shilling.” This places it among the allitera- 
tive proverbs, of one of which it forms part. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Silver ninepences were common until the end of 
the seventeenth century. They were often given 
as love tokens, and I fancy the expression “As 
nice [or as nimble] as ninepence” has some refer- 
ence to this custom. 

8. Borer. 
[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


“INGRATUM SI DIXERIS, OMNIA DIxTI” (7% §, 
ix. 449, 514; x. 97).—The reference from the 
ic verses attributable to Publius Syrus 
(‘Pablii Syri Sententiz,’ Reinhold, Anclam., 1838, 
p. 23, for they are not in all editions) has been 
iven. But I have also seen one to Cicero, which 
am unable to verify: “‘ Omne dixeris maledictum, 
cum ingratum bominem dixeris.’ Oic. Ep. 5” 
(Select. e Profanis Scriptoribus Historie,’ Lond., 
1819, lib. iii. cap. lxxviii.). Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Birp-LorE : THE Rosin anp Wren (7% §, x. 
106, 176).—Whatever the explanation may be, 
there is no doubt that the robin and the wren ap- 
pear in Scottish ballad literature as sweethearts, if 
not as consorts. In Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern 
Scottish Songs’ this is set forth in two lyrics, 
entitled respectively ‘Robin Redbreast’ and ‘The 
Wren.’ In the former, Robin is represented as 
bidding a bitter farewell to life, and calling for the 

tly services of a priest :-— 
Now in there came my Lady Wren, 
With mony a sigh and groan, 
“O what care I for a’ the lads, 
If my wee lad be gone!” 
Then Robin turn’d him round about, 
E’en like a little king; 
“Go, pack ye out at my chamber-door, 
Ye little cutty quean.” 
Apparently Jenny Wren has been a wicked jilt, 
whose waywardness and wanton behaviour have 
adly wrung the heart of poor Robin. Faithful 
might as he is, however, he steps in with an 
tempt at comfort (in ‘The Wren’) when little 
ughing Jenny has become languid (as with Ros- 
setti), and lies “in care’s bed, in meikle dule and 


When in came Robin Red-breast, 
Red-breast, Red-breast ; 
When in came Robin Red-breast, 
Wi’ succar-saps and wine, O. 
He tempts the sick and weary damsel with these 
dainties, only to meet with a refusal, which stirs 
within him such resentment that he sharply de- 
mands what she has done with his betrothal ring. 
With this cruel answer the drama ends :— 
“J gied it till a soger, 
A soger, & soger ; 
I gied it till a soger, 
A kynd sweetheart o’ mine, 0.” 

The little allegory has its own sufficiently direct 
and pathetic significance, and it is interesting to 
learn from W. B. that in East Fife there is at least 
one rich and active fancy that lingers with fond- 
ness and intelligence among the legendary 
romances of Scotland. Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Derbyshire folk used to say that after the second 
year female wrens grew larger, and mated with 
cock robin, and in support of the belief said :— 

The robin an’ th’ wren 
Be God's own cock an’ hen, 
Tuos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Music anp Worps or Sone Wantep (7* §. x. 
167). — Your correspondent’s query recalls my 
nursery days. Our nurse, a Yorkshire woman, 
used to sing to us the song of which he has given 
the first verse. I cannot call to mind the whole 
of the song, but I give the portion which I re- 
member. It will be observed that the first verse 
differs somewhat from that given by F. W. M.:— 
Hark the rook, the brook, the tree ! 

Hark, there’s a voice! Don’t you think it is he? 

Oh ! no, it’s not he; and the night ’s coming on, 

Oh! where ’s my lonely wanderer gone! 

The moon behind yon tree was lost, 

And every shadow appeared a ghost. 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole, 

Near and more near the thunders roll. 


Hark! I think I hear his voice, 
Oh ! yes it is he, and no more I'll mourn 
My lonely wanderer’s safe return. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Metsourne House, (7" §. x. 88, 
193, 256).—Mr. Hore seems hardly to have 
appreciated my difficulty. It arose from the 
statement made by Peter Cunningham, generally 
a most trustworthy authority, that this house (t.¢., 
Melbourne House, Whitehall, not Melbourne 
House, Piccadilly) was sold by the first Lord 
Melbourne to the Duke of York in 1789. Upon 
further investigation, however, it would appear 
that this statement is erroneous, and that the 
house did not belong to Lord Melbourne at that 


pyne, 0”: 


time. According to Torrens, the Whitehall house, 
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which was originally built by Payne for Sir Matthew 
Featherstonhaugh, was “ vacated for the use of the 
Duke [of York} in 1784 by Sir Jeffery Amherst, 
and was thenceforth held on lease from the Crown,” 
and in 1791 the duke exchanged it with the first 
Lord Melbourne for his house in Piccadilly, sub- 
sequently known as The Albany. (‘ Memoirs of 
William, Second Viscount Melbourne,’ 1878, vol. i. 


34). 
Melbourne House, Whitehall, appears in the 

Blue Book for 1831 for the last time, and in the 

following year Dover House takes 


In ‘Walks through London,’ by David Hughson, 
12mo., London, 1817, on p. 223, is the follow- 
Horse Guards] is Melbourn-House, 
built by Sir Matthew Featherstonbaugh, and afterwards 
hased by Lord Melbourn, who exchanged it with 
Royal Highness the Duke of York for York House, 
Piccadilly, who added the fronts and the dome-portico 
across the street, When the Duke removed to Portman- 
Square the house was restored to Lord Melbourn.” 
In ‘The Streets of London,’ by J. T. Smith, edited 
by Dr. Mackay, 8vo., London, 1849, on p. 108, 
is: ‘Melbourne House, adjoining the Horse 
Gaards......[t is now inhabited by Lady Dover.” 
THORNFIELD. 


Famity (7™ S. ix. 468; x. 111).—The 
reply to my query about this family is satisfactory 
so far as it goes. Mrs. Scartetr make the 
information complete by stating to what branch 
these Pennys belonged; and also refer me to par- 
ticulars of the present members of it ? 

W. H. Hocues. 


Parattet (7™ ix. 465; x. 95, 
218).—The stories told as above recall an incident 
said, on good authority, to have happened to a 
Middlesex justice, now d q e was walk- 
ing down Fleet Street, when he saw a friend in 
front of him with his handkerchief half out of his 
pocket, and took it completely out with the object 
of giving it him. At the same instant a boy, an 
obvious member of the swell mob, handed him his 
own purse, just abstracted from the magisterial 
pocket, with the words, “Here, catch hold! I 

idn’t know you was one of us.” B. W. 8. 


The collection would not be complete without 
the story of Thackeray and Higgins being asked if 
“they were in the business, because if so no charge 
would be made for admission” at the Giant Exhibi- 
tion. See that most charming of books, Dean 
Hole’s ‘ Book about Roses,’ p. 14. 

Epwarp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tiprets (7" S. x. 106, 231).—Is not Mr. Mas- 
wrong in translating almutium “ amice” in- 
stead of almuce? The amice is a rectangular 


ece of linen worn under the alb on the shoulders 

y the celebrant at mass, and therefore is not worn 
by priests in choir. The almuce is a sort of farred 
tippet worn by canons of cathedrals in choir, Thg 
short purple copes which Mr. Masket saw worn 
at Malines are choir copes, worn by canons in 
choir services generally. I have seen them at 
Notre Dame, in Paris, and other places, 

Is the tippet anything else but the cape worn 
over the cassock in daily use? When the priest 
puts on the surplice he puts the cape over it. 

E. 


The almutium (almuce, almyss, amyss) must 
not be confounded with the amice. The latter is 
an oblong piece of linen, something like a hand- 
kerchief with strings, placed over the priests 
shoulders and round his neck, beneath the 
for the celebration of mass. The amyss is a 
or tippet, generally of fur. 

St, we, N.B. 


*Litttz Maw anv Marp’ (7* §S. x. 247).—To 
the best of my remembrance this poem runs as fol- 
lows in the ‘ Nursery Rhymes of England,’ by my 
late friend J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. Many of 
your readers will at once admit that it contains 
sound practical advice, and that the little maid had 
an old head on young shoulders :— 

There was a little man, 
And he wooed a little maid, 

And he said, “ Little Maid will you wed, wed, wed? 
I have little more to say, 
But will you? Yea or nay, 

For least said is soonest mended, 

The Little Maid replied, 

Some said she ratber sighed, 
“ But what shall we have to eat, eat, eat ? 

Will the love that you are so rich in 

Make a fire in the Litchen, 
Or the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit?” 

Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. will find this 
nursery rhyme in J. O. Halliwell’s collection 
(p. 148 in the fourth edition), where the last line 
of the first verse reads— 

For least said is soonest mended, ded, ded, ded. 
Mr. Borer says he wrote from memory that it 
did not appear in Halliwell ; he should perhaps 
have said want of memory. Why not have con- 
sulted that easily accessible collection first? 

Watrer Hamitron. 


Were Proors seen 
Avuruors? (7 vii. 304; viii. 73, 253; ix, 
431; x. 30.)—I cannot refrain from adding this 
instance that proofs were seen by authors in 1599, 
because it shows not only that they could see 

fs, but were seemingly asked to revise them. 
In Nash’s booklet, ‘ Lenten Stuffe,’ 1599—entered 
Jan. 11, 1599—he says at the end of his address 


ded, ded, ded.” 
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“To his Readers,” ‘‘ Apply it [my similes] for me 
for I am cald away to correct the faultes of the 
presse, that escaped in my absence from the Print- 
ipg-house.” Br. NicHoson, 


Taz Bacnetorn’s Wish S. x. 185).—The 
yersion of these lines which I have had many 
years in my common-place book differs slightly 
from that given by Mr. Watrer Hawmitron. 
Mine runs :— 

1 Amiable partner to soften my cares. 

2 Thousand a year to support my affairs. 

3 Dogs and a gun for to pass away time. 

4 Horses and chaise to indulge me and mine. 

5 Cheerful companions, wise, prudent, and merry, 

6 Dishes each day with six glasses of sherry. 

7 Beds in my house for my friends at their leisure, 

8 Somethings or other to add to their pleasure. 

9 Pounds in my pocket when cash I require. 

10 Healthy fine brats and no more I desire. 

James Hooper. 

27, Shardeloes Road, 8.E. 


Catenpar (7 x. 228).—Sr. Fittans may 
be glad to know that he has copied correctly the 
Latin verses which he quotes, but which grate 
most unmusically on a scholar’s ear. Feri is quite 
right ; it means Feria literam, The word annuam 
equals anni, and here also the word literam must 
be supplied. All is then straight. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


The mongrel Latin calendar given by your cor- 
respondent has several blunders in it. It should 
apparently read as follows :— 

En tibi eph id tal tua 
Unde diem 1 | disticho expedias : 
Dinumera mensis de litera ad annum, et adde 
Ferias ; huic septem adde insuper aut adime. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


EaRTHELINDA (7 x. 225).—Clearly a mis- 
spelling or mispronunciation, or both, of Ethelinda, 
& name occasionally found, whose origin is by add- 
ing to Ethel (first brought into use by Thackeray 
and Miss Yonge) the ending inda, after the fashion 
of Rosalinda and Belinda and other names, such as 
Clarinda, now out of use, and so making up another 
“pretty name ” of wy class. 

. F. 8. Warren 

Longford, Coventry. 

This name looks very like a corrupted form of 
Ethelinda. F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 


Sr. te Barus (7 §. ix. 507; x. 
213)—Twenty-five years or so there was a 


dancing saloon at the end of a short court leading 
out of Bath Street, a street extending from Taber- 
nacle Square to the Curtain Road, and parallel 
with, and just south of, Old Street Road. En- 
trance to the court was also possible through a 


Public-house in Tabernacle Square. These build- 


ings have, I think, been removed, to make way for 
a new street. I note the existence and site of this 
rather disreputable dancing saloon because the 
place was also known as St. Agnes’ Baths. The 
water supply was from a well or spring, and when 
used for dancing the bathing , which was 
very small, was boarded over. J. Ross. 
est Dulwich. 


Portrait oF Dovcias JerRotp (7 S. x. 169, 
262).—It may be news to the generation of to-da: 
to hear that a likeness of Mr. Jerrold, quick wi 
artistic spirit, is still about, sketched by the keen, 
cunning pencil of his friend John Leech. It turns 
up in a double-paged cartoon, intituled ‘Mr. Punch’s 
Fancy Ball,’ published in Punch in January, 1847. 
The music is being furnished for the thinly-veiled 
aristocratic guisers on the floor by the Punch staff 
of the period. Jerrold, at the extreme right, pre- 
dominates over the drums with a fury quite mar- 
vellous to behold, looking for all the world like 
one possessed. The upreared drum-sticks, charged 
with awful “ potential energy,” and set off by the 
quietness of a dependent pair of barnacles, are 
assuredly deft strokes of rare genius. Over him is 
Thackeray—spectacled and moony—fingering the 
piccolo ; while, as is meet, Lemon is at the con- 
ductor’s desk, doing his best, with characteristic 
discretion, to keep everything orderly. Gilbert 
A’Beckett is at the volin, and Doyle and Leech 
are at the clarionets. Who ophicleide—in the 
dim distance—is, I cannot say. J. 

Glasgow. 

Sone or THE Cane (7S, x. 88, 196, 254).— 
Every lover of Hood knows his ‘ Retrospective 
Review,’ and the stanza ending with :— 

I °d “ kiss the rod,” and be resigned 

Beneath the stroke, and even find 

Some sugar in the cane, 
correctly quoted by Cox. Fereusson (p. 196); 
but in what edition do Mr. Pickrorp and Mr. 
Rote (p. 254) find the ‘ Lines by a Schoolboy,’ and 
the halting line,— 
In the rod I could fancy honey, and sugar in the cane ? 

JAYDEE. 


: Ivory ix. 447; x. 95, 214).— 
I have refrained from replying to Y. S. M. for the 
reason that I was under the impression that he. 
too, was cognizant of the meagre information 
have on the subject in question; but as your cor- 
respondent remarks that Capt. Ivory was a “‘ Crom- 
wellian officer probably,” perhaps he will permit 
me to say, in confirmation of his statement, that 
Ivorie was really a captain of a troop—according to 
my copy of Prendergast’s ‘ The Cromwellian Settle- 
ment of Ireland,’ London, 1865—of Lieut.-General 
Ludlow’s Regiment of Horse about the time of the 
three assignments of lands to the Parliamentary 
army in 1655 and 1656. Capt. Ivorie, it may be 


interesting to relate, when in the full enjoyment 
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of the possession of the large estates allotted to 
him for his services to Cromwell in Ireland, appa- 
rently became a Royalist, and, if reliance may be 
placed upon the record in the ‘ Illustrations, Histori- 
cal and Genealogical, of King James's Irish Army 
List, 1689, =~ D’Alton, London, 1861, one 
of the senior captains of Col. Justin Macarty’s— 
Lord Mountcashel—Regiment of Infantry, formed 
in 1683 out of several independent companies 
which King Charles withdrew from Tangier when 
he caused that fortress to be demolished and the 
abandoned. I may add that it is stated in 
. J. P. Prendergast’s scarce book, from which 
I have already quoted, that “a Captain William 
Ivorie was the patentee of lands in Kilkenny and 
Wexford after the Restoration, and he may pos- 
sibly have been the above officer”; i.¢., the Capt. 
Ivorie of Lord Mountcashel’s Regiment of In- 

fantry (vide vol. ii. p. 108). 

Henry Geratp Hors. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Tue Grave or Tomas Bayks, R.A. S. x. 
246).—Before the churchyard of St. Mary, Pad- 
dington, was metamorphosed, copies of all legible 
inscriptions were taken, and are now kept at the 
Vestry Hall. It is just possible that the one to 
Banks may have been made previous to the date 
of Mr. Pacr’s visit. The writer to the Telegraph 
says the tombstone is now buried under a big 
flower-bed. “The Paddington Vestry, or whoever 
is responsible,” might dig it up again. I believe 
it would not be the first they have had to unearth, 
for, unless I am much mistaken, the stone to “John 
Hubburd born An° dom 1554 Dyed July 27, 1665,” 
was under a flower-bed until an agitation was made 
about it. The grave of Mrs. Siddons is not now 
neglected. It is covered with a good broad flat stone 
and surrounded with strong iron railings. Plain 
it may be, but somehow its severity is not inappro- 
priate to the Lady Macbeth. 

It was in this “ garden of sleep,” whilst search- 
ing the other day for a certain memorial to a young 
mother, who “ died in the hour of Nature’s sorrow,” 
that I was told to “look there by that bunch of 
children ”—advice easier given than followed. There 
were “bunches” of them everywhere, making 
noise enough to “ re ” anywhere. 


GRIFFINHOOFE. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


‘Exotann’s Parnassus’ sy R.A. S. ix. 
486; x. 118, 198).—I mach regret that I find Dr. 
Nicsotson so obscure, for even now I cannot fix 
his real opinion. This gentlenian wrote :— 

“ This book was entered...... and as it was published in 
1600, and as publishers naturally chose the latest day 
they could [for what?)......the book was printed before 
being entered.” 

I still maintain that the fact of “entry” is the 
main point in this extract. 


The question I raised is this: Did publishers in 
Elizabethan times enter at Stationers’ Hall from 
MS. or from printed books? I maintain that the 
“entry” came early, not late, because the main 
object was, as with American reprints, to be first 
claimant. 

If Dr. Nicnotson will allow time for the 
*‘entry” before going to press, he will see that 
the weeks, months, or years that may intervene 
before publication are calculated to remove all 
option from the publisher’s mind, and fix him toa 
hard and fast chronology. 

Dr. Nicnotson’s mind is saturated with Eliza 
bethan literature, and he occasionally fails into » 
—_ construction, and adopts antique words that 
with him mean more than his readers recognize. 

A. H. 


Fut Frakes (7" S. vi. 489 ; vii. 36, 254; x. 
172, 252).—I see that at the last reference an 
allusion is made to an article in the Magazine of 
Art on the subject of “ flint flakes.” Allow me, for 
the convenience of your readers, to say that the 
article entitled ‘ Flint Knapping,’ by H. F. Wilson, 
appeared on p. 404 of the Magazine of Art for 
1887. That this unusual subject was of general 
interest was curiously proved by the number of 
letters I afterwards received in reference to it. 

Epiror ‘Macazine or Arr.’ 


Unrastenine a Door at Deara (7* §. x. 66, 
169).—Connected with this is the belief in a knock- 
ing being heard at the moment of death. A few 
months ago I was present at the death of a relative, 
a clergyman, who died in lodgings in a small five 
or six roomed house. At a very short interval 
(half a minute or so) after he ceased to breathe 
there was a violent knocking at a door below, 
quite unlike any ordinary knocking, and like that 
of some one in a desperate hurry to get in or out. 
I thought nothing of it at the time, beyond remark- 
ing to myself how out of harmony it was with the 
stillness of the deathbed. Otherwise I should have 
mentioned it to the woman of the house, and 
should very probably have received a satisfactory 
naturalistic explanation. The next day, when it 
was too late to get trustworthy replies to any 
inquiries, the incident recalled to me the following. 
Some years ago an aged friend died in London. 
He had a house in a country town, left in charge 
of a caretaker, an old and attached servant of the 
family, who knew that his illness was serious, bat 
did not know that he was in imminent danger. 
She went to bed one night at her usual early hour, 
but was awakened just after eleven by violent 
knocking at the street door, which made her throw 
up the window and look out, in the idea that the 
house was on fire; butshe could see noone. 4 
next morning a neighbour remarked on the noise, 
and they concluded it must have been a runaway 
knock. Later in the day she heard that her old 
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master had died in London the night before just 
at that time. This was told me a week or two 
by a son of the deceased. In my 
days (fifty years ago), my relatives were 
i with another branch of his family, and I 
was able to tell him, what he had never heard, 
that it was an old tradition in his family that a 
ing was heard whenever (as in the present 
case) the head of it died. I am not a superstitious 
man, and simply relate the incidents without com- 
ment or explanation. W. B. 
Sir Edwin Arnold has printed in the Daily 
Telegraph for Aug. 29 a long account of the Jour 
des Morts at Japan, exactly similar to Capr. 
Ouiver’s description, as above. The Japs derive 
their custom from India by means of Buddhist 
missionaries ; this is proved by linguistic evidence, 
for their term is Bon Matsuri, or Festival of the 
Dead. Compare matsurt with Latin mors, morior, 
Hebrew muth, Arabic mout, Sanskrit mar, mri, 
mrita, Greek pdpos, wopéw, and our check-mate ; 
while the Japanese King of the Dead is Emma San, 
where Emma is the Hindu Yama. A, Hatt. 


I heard a year or two ago of a tradesman (a man 
of advanced years) who on his deathbed requested 
his family to leave the back door of his house open 
for a fortnight after his decease. The reason he 
assigned for the request was that he might wish to 
return to his old premises, 
Sussex. E. H. M. 


Voice (7" 8S. ix. 309; x. 10, 91, 257).—Your cor- 
respondents, I think, are mistaken in the technical 
sense of this word. I have always understood 
“voicing” an organ-pipe to refer to the very im- 
portant and delicate operation of nicking the lip of 
the pipe to so direct the air as to make it give 
& proper tone ; quite another thing from cutting 
down and tuning. J. 0. J. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTep x. 
Naufragium rerum mulier male fida marito [sic]. 
The authorship is unknewn. It is No. 6 in the ‘ Incerti 
Auctoris Monosticha de Moribus,’ in Catonis ‘ Disticha 
de Moribus,’ ed. J. M. Bernhold, 1784, ad calcem 

(Binder, ‘ Nov, Thes.,’ Stuttg., 1866, p. —_" 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Old ry Plays. New Series.—Vol. III. The Works 
of Davenport. Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Pri- 
vately printed.) 

Tuanks to the indefatigable industry of Mr. Bullen, the 

few remaining plays of the Elizabethan epoch not pre- 

viously collected are being brought within reach of the 
student. The main harvest has, of course, been long 
collected. Painstaking gleaners have followed in the 
track of the harvesters, and there are now only a few of 
the third-rate such as the two Rowleys, 
whose works are not p' beyond the reach of destruc- 


tion. Very many plays have, of course, never been 
printed, or have perished, and there is one voluminous 
author at least, Henry Uhettle, whose work is almost 
unknown. To Davenport, even, have been assigned 
some ten plays, of which three only are now accessible. 
These three works—‘ King John and Matilda, a Tragedy,’ 
4to., 1655; ‘ The City Night Cap; or, Crede quod 
et habes, a Tragi-comedy,’ 4to., 1661; and ‘A Pleasant 
and Witty Comedy, called A New Tricke to Cheat the 
Divell,’ 4to., 1639—with a few minor poems, Mr. Bullen 
has now included in his new series of “Old English 
Plays,” the first two volumes of which comprise ‘The 
Works of Thomas Nabbes.’ The series, limited to one 
hundred and fifty copies, is issued with all the luxury of 
ress and paper that distinguishes Mr. Bullen’s reprints. 
Like the previous series, it does little to popularize the 
dramatists with whom it It serves, however, to 
secure the plays against the chance of loss, it enables the 
editor to display afresh his profound knowledge and 
unrivalled taste, and it furnishes the bibliophile with a 
volume that is a rarity almost so soon as it sees the light. 
Davenport is only one of the minor luminaries of the 
Elizabethan firmament. Except that every play of that 
fervid epoch has qualities to be found at no other period 
in our literature, and that most men of broad literary 
culture feel themselves bound to read every accessible 
syllable, his writings would perhaps have remained un- 
collected. He has won, however, the golden tribute of 
Lamb, and the hardly less honouring blazon of Mr. Bullen, 
Of his life Mr, Bullen, who supplies the ir in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ can tell us little. 
The plays are here to speak for themselves, and such 
references to lost ee as survive Mr. Bullen has dili- 
ntly collected. In the tragedy of ‘King John and 
Matilde ’ Mr, Bullen finds more spirit and energy than 
in most of the old historical plays. “ Lecherous, cruel, 
and crafty though he be, John keeps something of native 
majesty about him. His resolute bearing in the presence 
of the barons provokes our admiration ; he has forgotten 
the ways of righteousness, but he has not forgotten that 
he is King of England.” The turbulence of the barons 
is also finely shown. Young Bruce is a thorough out- 
come of the Shakspearian epoch, and Fitzwater, the 
father of the heroine, would not shame Heywood or, 
indeed, Decker. Some of the scenes are harrowing. 
‘The City Night Cap ’ is known through Dodsley’s ‘ Old 
Plays.’ Mr. Bullen’s criticism, that the serious scenes 
are conducted with dignity, is well deserved. Very 
curious ie the third piece, in which are some quaint 
scenes of mock diablerie. The comic scenes, the plot of 
which is familiar enough, are told with much spirit, and 
the play seems likely to have pleased an audience, Any- 
thing much more corrupt than the text of the quartos 
cannot easily be imagined. Unusual difficulty has 
attended the efforts of the editor to bring them within 
anything approaching to metre. A fairly satisfactory 
text has in the end been obtained, but the verse, as a 
rule, remains rough. Such conjectures as are hazarded’ 
are always ingenious and sane, —}. John has, very 
properly, as a king, the most exalted language. In his. 
efforts to bribe Fitzwater he reaches poetry. In the 
notes there is, as usual, a mass of curious antiquarian 
information. Mr. Bullen’s work deserves the ighest 
recognition in our power to bestow. No appeal is made 
to publicity. At his own cost the editor prepares the 
successive volumes, and issues them to a small and faith- 
ful band of admirers, who are but too glad to accept 
him as their guide into an enchanted land. 


Berkshire Notes and Queries. Vol. 1.,No.I. Edited by 
G. F. Tudor Sherwood, (Stock.) 

Tas “ Royal County,” as Mr. Sherwood calls it, deserved 

to have a Notes and Queries of its own in these days of 
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pumerous, and, indeed, ever-increasing descendants of the 
parent stock of the Cuttle family. There is plenty of 
material, no doubt, if the men will only come forward to 
work it into sha Mr. Sherwood's line seems to be 
both orthodox and useful. His first number contains the 
commencement of a series of articles on Berks recordé 
and their places of deposit, beginning with the British 
Museum; wills relating to Berkshire proved in the Court 
of the Chancellor of the Unive of Oxford; Berk- 
shire administrations in P.C.C., 1 ; non-parochial 
registers for the county, of which the earliest seems to 
be that of the Baptist congregation of the Lower Meet- 
ing House, Abingdon, commencing 1640 ; and the = 
hs in Hungerford Church, from the survey made 
omas Hayward, an attorney in Hungerford, 1764-78, 
and now among the Add. M8S., British Museum. This 
is a fair beginning, and gives promise of good things to 
come. The author of a note on the Dunch family seems 
to have a somewhat hazy and confusing notion that any 
name with “ Dun” entering into its composition must 
bear an affinity to his subject. This is, in most of the 
cases given, a very manifest delusion. ‘“ Dunquer-que,” 
as Mr. Button writes it, undoubtedly means the Churc 
on the Dunes, or Sandbille, which we know must have 
been descriptive of the site, from our own recollection of 
Dunkirk, To this M. Letellier, the author of a very good 
local guide, ‘ Une Année & Dunkerque’ (Dunkirk, 1850), 
and the British tourist’s Bible, Murray's ‘ France,’ alike 


Bedfordshire Notes and Queries. Vol. IIL, Part II. 
Edited by F. A. Blaydes, (Bedford, Hockliffe.) 
Tuts number comes to us like an echo from a far past. 
We are giad to see that our old friend Mr. Blaydes still 
sets a stout heart to the editing of a Notes and Queries 
for his county. The number before us contains a very 
clear illustration. a beautifully carved 
mantelpiece in the old manor house of Great Bram- 
ingham, near Luton. It is adorned with armorial 
carvings, which the writer of the article thereon reads as 
being the bearings of Cheyne of Drayton Beauchamp and 
of Pexsall, quartering Brocas of Beaurepaire and impaling 
Paulet. Mr. Gibbons, of Lincoln, contributes a cle 
list for the archdeaconry of Bedford, 1605, in whic 
geventeen of the clergy named appear to have been 
uates, one only being set down as “noe graduat,” 
and al! are marked “ preacher,” we are informed, except 
in two cases, and their “qualifications” as generally 
“good.” In his account of Gostwicke of Willington, 
F. A. B., we regret to see, has not escaped the too common 
error of speaking of a baronetcy as falling “‘into abey- 
ance,” which, of course, no baronetcy ever did. A 
Cornish branch of the name is mentioned in Burke's 
* General Armory,’ 1878, with arms evidently differenced 
on those of the parent stock, and there is also a Mary 
Gostwicke, on Ulster’s funeral entries, buried at St. 
Patrick's, Dublin, 1639. These further instances of the 
name may be of interest to F. A, B. 


No. X. of Le Livre Moderne has a series of portraits 
and “charges” of Jules Janin, accompanied with a short 
sketch of his life. These have extreme interest. In his 
youth Janin appears to have been decidedly chubby. He 
afte is became corpulent. Not less attractive is an 
account of ‘ Charles Monselet, Yoregeur, a contribution 
to a life of one of the most Rabelaisian of souls, ‘Une 
Pincée d’Autographes’ includes a letter from Sainte- 
Beuve, drawn from him by a curious fraud. M. Gausseron 
— a pleasing summary of the literature of the past 
month. 


A SHARE in the sense of loss generally experienced at 
the death of Prof, James Edwin Thorold Rogers belongs 


to ‘N, & Q.,’ towhieh he has been an occasional 
contributor, Almost to the pte fe life, indeed, he 
sent us “chips from his workshop.” Born in 182%, the 
son of Mr. Coops Vining Rogers, he was educated at 
King’s College, don, and Magdalen Hall, Oxford: 
was Master of the Schools at Oxford University in 1853: 
Classica! Examiner for 1857; Tooke Professor of Boo. 
nomic Science at King’s College, London, 1859; and 
Professor of Political omy in Oxford. His works 
on economic subjects, and especially his ‘ History of 
Agriculture and Prices,’ have great value. With his 
itical career ‘N. & Q.’ ia not concerned. 

Rages died in Oxford on Sunday night. 

Messrs, Bioxers & Son, London, and Messrs, 
Birmingham, will shortly publish a bi hy, with por. 
trait, of the late Miss Naden. It is edited by Mr, RB, W. 
Hughes, F.L.S. and treasurer of the Corporation of 
Birmingham. The chief contributors, besides the editor 
are Profs. Lapworth and Tilden, of Mason Science Col. 
lege, and Dr. Lewins, editor of her essays on ‘ Induction 
ryt Deduction,’ recently published by Messrs. Bickers 

D, 

Max, Rancutrre, of Furlane, Greenfield, 0) 
promises, in a limited edition, the registers, 1751-1880, 
of Saddleworth parish church, consisting of 14,000 entries 
and 27,000 names. It is a continuation of the former 
registers, 1613-1750. 

Mr. Downtne has removed from New Street, Bi 
ham, to 5, Temple Row, in the same town, the “ C s 
Head Library,” whence he issues one of his interesting 
catalogues of books. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications co 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature = the a such address as he wishes to 
appear. rrespondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. P. (“ Terrier” ).—“ A register of landed property” 
(Skeat), “1. A ion of acknowledgmants of the 
vassals or tenants of a lordship, containing the rents and 
services they owed to the lord, &c. 2. A book or rollin 
which the lands of private persons are described by their 
site, boundaries, b acres, &c.”’ (‘ Encyclopadic 
Dictionary’), Are not these definitions adequate? 

J. A.J. (“Deus ex machin ”).—A proverbial transla- 
tion of the Ged¢ ix pnyavijc of Lucian, It is used, of 
course, of the manner in which, to bring about a dénoi- 
ment, a god was shown in the clouds. 

Corto (“Gold Coin”),—This is apparently a unite or 
sovereign of James I., known as the Thistle Crown, It 
is uncommon. A fine specimen sold for 2/. 12s. at Mr. 
Duncombe’s sale, June 21, 1869. 

Cornaicenpum.—P, 298, col. 1, 1, 22 from bottom, for 
“donation read donative. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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AND ODD VOLUMES 


BOOKS 


Journal of Archxol Association. 


m Diaby. At An to Previous Works in Prose and 


Roth. Lateinische Hymnen des Mi 


ile Normand 
Fam (a pamphlet). Breslau, 1855. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigz. 


BOUGHT.—To Solicitors, &e. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & 00. 


Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
PURCHASE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col: 
in town or he 2 and give the utmost value in 


value for Proba' valuers prom: 


Mss USCRIPTS. — In preparation, a CATA- 
LOGUE of an extensive COLLECTION of ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. Mary, Queen of Scote—James VI., VII., VIIL— 
Charles I., 11.—Oliver Cromwell—Prince Charles Edward Stuart— 
Jacobite Families—John Knox—The Covenanters—Robert Burns— 
Sir Walter Scott—Lord Byron, &. These Collections were chiefly 
formed by the Families of Dalziel, Cormick, and Dobie, of Dumfries, 
Kilmarnock, Glasgow, and from Deuchar's Collection. 
Applicants’ Names for copies received. 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 


8 & ELVE Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, cr Purchased. 
2%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


wy TER QUARTERS at TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS.—Board and Residence offered in a Private Fons. 
in and central position, saree minutes from 8. E. 
to London. — Guiidball-; 


Roxwell, 
Grote hills road, Tunbridge Wells. 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
d and VALUER. Advice given as to the best 
Estimates examined on behalf of 

conducted. Safe 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Bui! dings. 

TERER Pap CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 

PER CENT. on on the minimum 
mon below 

STOCKS. SHARES. and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
Ph Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. ver 
annum on each completed £1. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BRAND & Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
York and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


&eo., of every book to be sent direct to the person 
and eddren: are given for that 


September, 1876; 


ttelalters. 
the Symbolism of Churches and 
Leeds, 1843. 


EVERY AUTHOR SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


of 
J. KILLBY, Publisher, 133, Pleet-street, 2.0 S. read and re- 
por Est for Printing and Publishing free. 
nit: 
AND 


ULLEST 
INTER GE. ART 
Indispensable to Art Lovers, Teachers, 
Coloured Plate in every Number a Year). Su 
Number, ls. Plates: September 13, Dwarf Sunflower ; 27, 
don: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


t Marine. 

[Hs ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
Number 20, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 

1. ARTICLES — Contents. 
NORTHUMBRIAN TOWNS. By Prof. Maitland. 
Tho in ENGLISH TOWNS. By 
The ENGLISH in the LEVANT. By J. Theodore Bent. 
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